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This special issue of the Union Seminary Quarterly Review commemorates the 
Bibiical Jubilee “What Was, Is, and Shall Be.” This event, part of the Sesquicenten- 
nial Celebration of Union Theological Seminary was held at Union and Jewish 
Theological Seminary, April 8 and 9, 1987. A host of reputable scholars contributed 
their talented efforts to the Jubilee, making it one of the most rich and exciting events 
to occur at Union in recent years. As a part of the Sesquicentennial Celebration, the 
Jubilee showed the contributions of scholars connected with Union to the field of 
Biblical Studies. Many of these scholars submitted their articles, each delivered at 
one of a number of panels that comprised the Jubilee, to this journal; their kind 
contributions follow and elicit our wholehearted thanks. We regret that space pro- 
hibits the inclusion of more articles heard at the Jubilee, and hope that what follows 
is representative. In future issues of the journal we hope to publish other articles 
from the Jubilee. 

Of particular prominence in this Biblical Jubilee Commemorative issue of the 
USOR are two articles: one, ““Can New Testament Theology Be Saved? The Threat 
of Contextualisms,” is the Inaugural Address given by Union’s new Edward Robin- 
son Professor of Biblical Theology, The Rev. Dr. Robin Scroggs. This Address was 
delivered on April 8, 1987 in the James Chapel of Union Theological Seminary. The 
second is the article by Dr. J. Louis Martyn entitled “Paul and his Jewish-Christian 
Interpreters.”” We fondly dedicate this issue to Professor Martyn on the occasion, 
much regretted by us, of his retirement from the Union faculty. Those who are 
privileged to know him witness to a rare combination: that of a great scholar and of 
a person who, perhaps as far as is humanly possible, shows forth in his life the 
burden of 1 Corinthians 13: 4-6: 


Love is patient and kind; love is not jealous or boastful; it is not arrogant or rude. 
Love does not insist on its own way; it is not irritable or resentful; it does not rejoice 
at wrong, but rejoices in the right. 


The Editors of the Union Seminary Quarterly Review 
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Paul and His Jewish-Christian Interpreters' 


J. Louis Martyn 


The letters of Paul are not to be thought of as the exclusive property of Gentile 
Christians. Jewish Christians and Christian Jews were energetically interpreting 
them a few weeks after Paul wrote them, and they continued to do so for two or 
three centuries.” 

To the first part of that thesis one may object, to be sure, by insisting that the 
earliest interpreters were Gentile Christians in the congregations to which Paul sent 
the letters; but for several reasons that objection has little force. First, a number of 
these congregants, notably in Corinth and in Rome, will have been called “Jews” by 
their neighbors, and at least some of them are likely to have accepted that appella- 
tion, even if they did not think it entirely adequate.* Second, in several cases— 
Galatians, 2 Corinthians, possibly Philippians—the resident members of the Pauline 
congregation will themselves have heard and interpreted the letter, while having 
literally at their elbows evangelists who have recently come into their community 
from outside, and who are surely to be identified as Jewish Christians, and, at least in 
the case of Galatians, as Christian Jews.* Did these newcomers reverently refrain 
from interpreting Paul’s letter because it was from the great apostle? They did, of 
course, no such thing. It does not require immense powers of imagination to hear 
over the centuries the shouts and the angry cries of indignation on the part of the 
Teachers in Galatia, as they heard Paul’s messenger read aloud his intemperate letter, 
not least the famous passage in which he prepared the way for the frank crudeness of 
Luther’s table talk. We can be sure that these Teachers had a great deal to say about 
Paul’s attempts to interpret Scripture, about his quasi-gnostic portrait of the genesis 
of the Law—a portrait in which the Law comes into existence without God’s being 
present—and about his extraordinarily opaque reference to the Israel of God (Gala- 
tians 3:6-14; 3:19-20; 6:16). We have, then, to speak of Jewish-Christian interpreta- 
tion of Paul’s letters beginning in the lifetime of the apostle himself. 

Can we be yet more specific with regard to the interpretive scene in Galatia? 
What was the effect on the Galatians of the presence of the Teachers, who were more 
than ready to help them interpret Paul’s angry letter? We do not have an entirely 
secure answer to that question, but there is good reason to think that, as interpreters 
of Paul, the Teachers had considerable success in neutralizing his Galatian letter. 

In this connection we recall the acute anxiety Paul suffered when he was later 
writing to the Roman churches, anxiety focused on the question whether the 
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Jerusalem church would receive the funds he had, by that time, so carefully collected 
for them from his Gentile churches (Romans 15:30-33). Regarding this anxiety, the 
churches in Galatia seem to play a significant role. As he writes to the Roman 
Christians, Paul deletes the Galatian churches from the collection list (Romans 
15:26), whereas two years earlier he had emphasized their exemplary participation 
in the project (1 Corinthians 16:1). If this deletion indicates that in the final analysis 
the Galatians withdrew from the collection, the reason would probably lie in their 
determination not to be perceived in Jerusalem as congregations that belong to the 
orb of Paul’s mission.* And if that be so, one is surely to think of the Teachers as 
having had great success, not only in their initial work among the Galatians, but also 
in their interpretation of Paul’s letter, upon its arrival. Thinking along these lines, 
one has no difficulty imagining the conversation Paul anxiously anticipates in 
Jerusalem: 


Paul: From the churches among the Gentiles I bring you these monies, an 
expression of the koinonia those churches know themselves to have with you in 
the one church of God. 

Leaders of the Jerusalem Church: You speak of the churches among the Gen- 
tiles. We are indeed reminded of the meeting we had with you and Barnabas 
several years ago. You will recall that we discussed the work being done in 
Gentile lands by you and others. We also know quite well that there are now 
various kinds of churches among the Gentiles. Give us further information. 
From whom, exactly, do these monies come? 

Paul: From the churches in Macedonia and Achaia. 

Members of the Circumcision Party: We seem to have heard that you founded 
churches—or in any case so-called churches—in Galatia; yet you do not now 
mention these communities. Could it be that the Galatian churches have decided 
not to participate in your collection? 

Paul; That is true, but... . 

Members of the Circumcision Party (interrupting): It is indeed true, and we 
know why it is true. Our co-workers were still present in Galatia when your 
messenger arrived with the odious letter you wrote to those at-one-time mis- 
guided churches. Our people were thus able to be of great service to the Gala- 
tians by giving the true interpretation of your blasphemous letter; and that, 
Paul, is why the Galatians have withdrawn from your ill-conceived collection. 
They have withdrawn from your collection because, provided with the true 
reading of your Galatian letter, they have withdrawn from the circle of your 
work.® 


Of course we have no record of such a conversation, but this imaginary reconstruc- 
tion may serve to emphasize a point about which we can be confident: the Teachers 
in Galatia were in fact very effective interpreters of Paul’s Galatian letter. 

And what of the Jewish-Christian super-apostles who made their way into 
Paul’s church in Corinth? Here we do not need the powers of imagination, for Paul 
himself tells us that they read some of his letters, and that they did not hesitate to 
interpret them (2 Corinthians: 10:10).7 
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From Paul’s letters, then, we can draw our first conclusion: In the middle decade 
of the first century Paul was already known, not only as a preacher, but also as a 
letter writer; and a number of Jewish Christians, knowing some of Paul’s letters, 
were interpreting them already during the lifetime of the apostle himself.® 

We may next ask what matters will have impressed these Jewish-Christian 
interpreters as worthy of serious discussion. Since the seminal labors of Ferdinand 
Christian Baur (1792-1860), it has been widely thoughf that Paul’s Jewish-Christian 
interpreters paid attention to one central issue: the Law-free character of his mis- 
sion.? This picture receives thoroughgoing support from the Acts of the Apostles and 
from almost all of the second-century Jewish-Christian interpretations of Paul.° 
There is, particularly, Luke’s arresting account of the reception of Paul by the elders 
of the Jerusalem church on the occasion of that last trip to the city, about which we 
have already spoken. As Luke portrays the scene, these elders themselves trust Paul, 
but they are quick to inform him that in the Jerusalem church there are many 
Christian Jews who have been told that he teaches apostasy from the Law (Acts 
21:20-21). In short, in Luke’s picture of things the critical subject of the Jewish- 
Christian interpretation of Paul is the apostle’s stance toward the Law.1! 


II 


To reread the whole of the Pauline corpus is to see that Luke’s picture is too simple. 
If we overhear Paul’s conversation with his Jewish-Christian contemporaries by 
listening to it through Paul’s letters, rather than through the Acts of the Apostles, we 
gain the impression that Paul compelled his Jewish-Christian interpreters to engage 


in a dialogue considerably broader in subject matter than one that is focused solely 
on the Law. It follows that the picture in which Paul proves to be odious to certain 
circles of Jewish Christians simply because of the Law-free character of his Gentile 
mission is painted on a canvas too small to contain the complexities of early Chris- 
tian theology. The letters show us, indeed, that all parties to the discussion knew 
early Christian theology to be of such a nature as to require interpretation under 
several headings, including, to be sure, the Law of Moses, but also the rectifying 
power of God, the People of Israel, and—not least—christology. Moreover, given 
this complexity, Paul was firmly of the opinion that the nub of the matter was not the 
issue of the Law, but rather christology; and there is reason to think that at least 
some of his Jewish-Christian interpreters thought the same. 

Take, for example the fool’s speech in 2 Corinthians 11 and 12. The passage is 
clearly polemical, and precisely polemical vis-a-vis the Jewish-Christian super- 
apostles. In it, however, Paul says not a word about the Law. He says, rather, that 
when the super-apostles preach in Corinth what he calls “another gospel,” the issue 
raised by that other gospel is christological; for the central thing to be said about 
preaching another gospel is that to do so is to preach “another Jesus” (2 Corinthians 
11:4).12 

Worth noting is the fact that a similar pattern emerges even in Galatians, where 
numerous interpreters have considered the Law to be the sole issue. Paul does not 
even mention the word nomos, until he has given a lengthy account of the history 
that is created by the gospel of God’s Son, suggesting that—for him, at least—the 
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central issue at stake is that christological gospel, not some doctrine about the Law. 
And even in the parts of Galatians that are heavily concerned with the Law, it is clear 
that Paul’s theological point of departure is not the Law, but rather the advent of 
Christ, and specifically Christ’s faithful death.> Surely this is a point that will have 
been seen by at least some of Paul’s Jewish-Christian interpreters. 

We have our subject, then: christology as a major issue at stake in the dialogue 
between Paul and his Jewish-Christian interpreters.'* We also have an avenue of 
approach. In general, when we investigate christology as a middle term between Paul 
and Jewish-Christians of his own time, we do so by viewing Paul as the one doing the 
interpreting; it is he who quotes and shapes christological traditions he has inherited 
from Jewish Christianity (for example Romans 3:24-26). In the present essay we 
look at things exactly the other way around. Will we understand both Paul and his 
Jewish-Christian contemporaries better if we ask how those contemporaries are 
likely to have interpreted Paul’s christology? 


Ill 


One’s first impulse may be to declare that an interesting question, and also to 
identify it as a question impossible of pursuit, because we have no writings from 
these early interpreters of Paul themselves. But should one give up so easily? Con- 
sider again the super-apostles in Corinth. As we have already noted, they did not 
hesitate to interpret some of Paul’s letters, declaring them to be “demanding and 
impressive,” '5 and adding perhaps other adjectives Paul does not mention! There is 
no good reason to exclude from the group of letters interpreted by them the one we 
have as canonical 1 Corinthians; and it may produce more than idle speculation to 
ask how the Jewish-Christian super-apostles are likely to have interpreted some of 
Paul’s christological assertions in that letter. 

One thinks particularly of Paul’s insistence that he preaches only Christ 
crucified, “the word of the cross,” as he says in 1 Corinthians 1:18. We may take it 
as our first challenge, then, to grasp this single christological text as a linguistic event 
in the ears of these super-apostles. How are they likely to have interpreted the pithy 
sentence of 1 Corinthians 1:18? 


Three points stand out clearly. 

1) They will have noticed that in the context of this christological statement 
Paul populates his rhetorical scene by mentioning several interesting characters: a 
wise person; a learned scribe; an accomplished debater. He speaks, in short, of the 
most intelligent, the most profoundly religious, the most keenly perceptive people 
the world has to offer. He then divides this interesting set of characters into two 
ethnic groups: Jews and Gentiles; and he speaks—or so it would seem—of the 
typical ways in which unbelieving Jews and unbelieving Gentiles respond to the 
preaching of the crucified Messiah: 


Jews, asking for signs (perhaps the signs of a Messiah who will 
liberate Israel from Roman domination), find the affirmation of a weak and 
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crucified Messiah to be a scandal (so Galatians 5:11; and see Justin, 
Trypho, 32 and 89). 


Gentiles, engaged in the eternal quest for wisdom, find in the 
crucified Christ nothing other than sheer foolishness (cf. Justin, Apology I, 
53 and 13 and 22). 


2) Paul’s Jewish-Christian interpreters will have noted his explicit statement 
that, with respect to knowledge of God, the wisdom of the world has proven to be a 
cul-de-sac. Seeking to know God through wisdom, the world, populated by wise and 
learned debaters of all ethnic groups, has failed in its quest. 

3) If Paul’s Jewish-Christian interpreters were meticulous exegetes, they will 
also have noticed the extraordinary care with which Paul produces a christological 
statement that is both balanced and unbalanced: 


For the word of the cross is 
to those who are perishing 
foolishness, 


to those of us, however, who are being saved, it is 
God powerfully stepping on the scene.'® 


This is, in Paul’s mouth, an arresting statement of fact. Using what his Jewish- 
Christian interpreters will certainly have recognized as end-time, apocalyptic lan- 
guage, Paul speaks of the present state of affairs, saying that, as the event of God’s 
power, the word of the cross is itself effecting a division in the human scene (those 
who are perishing; those who are being saved). 

In the face of this performative word, the thought is ruled out that people are 
free to respond wholly as they choose. Indeed, in regard to the event of the gospel, 
our word “response” is fundamentally misleading. Did God ask Adam and Eve long 
ago what their response would be, were they offered the possibility of being created; 
whether, that is, they considered creation an attractive option? So also now, the 
gospel does not offer a new possibility, a new option, a new chance to be obedient. 
The gospel does not in any way belong to the category of possibility, because the 
gospel—as Paul will later say in Romans—is God himself powerfully stepping on 
the scene, in order to change that scene fundamentally. Thus, in the final analysis, 
Paul has to speak of the new creation (Galatians 6:15; 2 Corinthians 5:17)!!7 For 
this reason Paul’s reference to God’s new-creative power provides the major stroke 
of lightning in 1 Corinthians 1:18. 

It is indeed that reference to God’s power that upsets the linguistic balance of 
the christological assertion. Paul should have said, playing the language game by the 
rules: 


By those who are perishing the word of the cross is considered to be foolishness; 
but by those of us who are being saved it is considered to be wisdom. 
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Indeed, in the context Paul speaks repeatedly of foolishness and wisdom as a pair of 
opposites. In his first reference to the word of the cross, however, he refuses to use 
that pair, placing opposite one another, instead, (human) “foolishness” and “the 
active power of God.” This surprising linguistic imbalance is one of the major keys 
to the text.’® By means of it, Paul not only speaks of the gospel as the performative 
word. He also denies that that performative word—the gospel of the crucified 
Christ—is willing to submit to the human evaluations reflected in the pair of oppo- 
sites we call “foolishness” and “‘wisdom.”’!? And in this denial Paul obliterates in one 
stroke the thought that the gospel is subject to criteria of perception that have been 
developed apart from the gospel!?° 

Here we return to the super-apostles as readers of 1 Corinthians and thus as 
interpreters of Paul. If they took a hint from the sentence we have as 1 Corinthians 
1:18, we can be sure they were highly offended, and offended specifically by Paul’s 
christology. For to say that the gospel—as the word of the cross—is not subject to 
perceptive criteria that have been developed apart from it is to say that the gospel is 
not subject to criteria developed prior to it; and that, in turn, is to place an italicized 
question mark alongside the partriarchal traditions. Here one has the impression 
that Paul requires his reader (now, no less than in his own time) to lean out over a 
horrifying abyss.?% 

What calls for emphasis is Paul’s own stance in relation to this abyss. One 
thinks of the first chapter of Galatians. Looking back from the event of the gospel, 
Paul says that his own zeal for the patriarchal traditions led him to persecute severely 
the group he now knows to be the church of God. With equal clarity (and this is the 
point of greatest importance for us) he implies that the patriarchal traditions did not 
provide him with the criteria of perception that enabled him to recognize the gospel 
when it came along. What brought Paul to the gospel was not his decision about 
God, based on criteria learned “in Judaism,” but rather what one might call God’s 
apocalyptic decision about him: “But when [God] was pleased to apocalypse his Son 
to me, ...” (Galatians 1:15-16).?? 

This is a matter of utmost seriousness. For Paul there are no through-trains from 
the patriarchal traditions and their perceptive criteria—whether Jewish or Greek— 
to the gospel of God’s Son.?3 Given this startling and uncompromising discontinuity, 
it is little wonder that, when the Jewish-Christian super-apostles came to Corinth 
and encountered there the deposit of Paul’s christology, they were quick to identify 
christology as a central issue, being therefore careful to preach “another Jesus”! Anu 
must we not say something similar about theologian after theologian in the history 
of the church? Can we identify Eusebius as a follower of Paul, rather than of Paul’s 
Jewish-Christian interpreters, when we note that he spoke of there being a prepara- 
tion for the gospel? Were the eighteenth-century German pietists who coined the 
word Heilsgeschichte doing theology in a Pauline mode? And was our former col- 
league Oscar Cullmann peering bravely into the Pauline abyss when he 
discovered—or devised—the scheme in which Christ is the central kairos of history, 
being both preceded and followed by other kairoi?4 
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IV 


One cannot pose such sharp questions without imagining a retort, especially from 
our former colleague and highly respected contemporary. And in my imagination 
Cullmann’s retort would probably take the form of several counter-questions: “By 
drawing such a sharp distinction between Paul and his Jewish-Christian interpreters, 
that is to say by crediting Paul with such a radically discontinuous christology, has 
one not presented a remarkably one-sided picture of the apostle? Indeed, has one not 
fallen unawares into the arms of Marcion? Is not the real Paul much closer, after all, 
to the Israel-affirming theology of his Jewish-Christian contemporaries than he is to 
the dualistic theology of Marcion?” 

These are weighty questions; to consider them fully, we should have to give our 
attention to a very broad sweep of data indeed.?5 But one would not want even to 
begin to address the larger picture, I suppose, without recalling the witty saying of 
Franz Overbeck: “Paul had only one student who understood him, Marcion—and 
this student misunderstood him.”?° The saying is witty, but it is also more than 
witty. Overbeck intended his reader to attend to both clauses. 

With the second of the clauses Overbeck did mean to say that Marcion misun- 
derstood Paul, and one is bound to agree. There is centrally the tendency of both 
Paul and Marcion to speak of opposites, but in radically different ways. To begin 
with Paul, one has to accent the fact that some of his opposites are very strange pairs, 
as we have already seen: 


the power of God versus __—ihuman folly (1 Corinthians 1:18) 


the promise versus the Law (Galatians 3:6-25) 

The Spirit versus __ the flesh (Galatians 4:29; Romans 8) 
grace versus sin (Romans 5:20-21) 

God’s mercy versus human disobedience (Romans 11:32) 
and so on. 


For Paul these pairs of opposites are end-time antinomies, not contraries that have 
existed from time immemorial, such as hot and cold, dry and moist, etc. They are 
antinomies arising for the first time from God’s new-creative act in Christ. The ones 
in the left column are, moreover, warriors active against those on the right, deployed 
in fact on an apocalyptic landscape, as a result of God’s having inaugurated the final 
battle that is already determining the future of the human race, and indeed of the 
entire cosmos (Galatian 5:16-26; Romans 8:18-23). For Paul the certainty of the 
hope that is in Christ Jesus arises from the superior power of the invading forces in 
the left column. The Spirit will triumph over the flesh; God’s mercy will triumph 
over human disobedience.?7 

We can be confident that Marcion drew a great deal of his thought from his way 
of reading Paul’s letters, not least the one to the Galatians, where antinomous 
patterns of thought are especially pervasive.2® We can be equally confident that his 
reading was fundamentally flawed. For in Marcion’s hands Paul’s lively, apocalyptic 
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antinomies became inflexible, ontological antitheses between the old and the new; 
and the resulting difference is monumental. It is also a subject in itself. Here we can 
emphasize two notes. Marcion’s concern for wooden, antithetical consistency led 
him finally to posit a distinctly un-Pauline antithesis between a creator God and a 
redeemer God. Moreover—and again we have a point of great importance— 
Marcion’s ontological antitheses, unlike Paul’s apocalyptic antinomies, became 
anti-Judaic, with disastrous results, extending into the anti-Judaism that is yet pre- 
sent in some segments of the church. Marcion did misunderstand Paul, and his 
misunderstanding, being a matter ultimately of horrible consequence, must not be 
repeated. 

That necessary warning is insufficient grounds, however, for ignoring the first 
clause of Overbeck’s witticism. By it Overbeck intended to say that, however flawed 
Marcion’s reading of Paul may have been, he still understood Paul better than did 
anyone else in the second century. That claim may be a clear instance of overstate- 
ment.?? It is worth noting, however, that, if we go beyond the circle of Christian 
scholars, from Harnack to John Knox to R. Joseph Hoffmann, we find the strongest 
support for Overbeck’s view coming from Jewish scholars who have paid careful 
attention to Paul’s letters. Leo Baeck, for example, saw in Marcion the best 
Paulinist—and thus in his opinion the worst theologian—prior to Luther.>° 

Before dismissing Overbeck’s claim out of hand, therefore, Christian scholars 
will do well to ask themselves whether their Jewish colleagues have not sensed 
something of crucial import when they have tended to find in Paul’s theology far 
more similarities to the theology of Marcion than to that of the apostle’s Jewish- 
Christian contemporaries. Pondering the work of these colleagues, we have, then, to 
pose yet another question. If Paul holds that the gospel is not subject to the percep- 
tive criteria present in the patriarchal traditions, then—however different his an- 
tinomies may be from the antitheses of Marcion—does he not share with the heretic 
a striking inability, as Baeck and others have claimed, to formulate a genuine theol- 
ogy of Israel? This is a question that takes us immediately to a consideration of 
Romans 9-11. 


Vv 


One begins even a brief treatment of Romans 9-11 by recognizing that, as Paul 
composes these three chapters, he is thinking not only of the Gentile Christians in 
Rome (note, e.g., Romans 11:13), but also of his Jewish-Christian interpreters, both 
in Rome and in Jerusalem.3! He knows quite well that some of the latter have seen in 
his christology, in his antinomous patterns of thought, and in his consequent stance 
toward the Law, clear indications of a callous apostasy from the people of Israel (the 
cryptic reference in Galatians 6:16 to “the Israel of God” will scarcely have been 
reassuring!). He speaks initially, therefore, of his deep pain and profound grief at the 
rejection of the gospel by most of Israel. For him that disobedience has about it 
something special. It is the great contradiction: the very people specially blessed by 
God has now largely disobeyed God’s gospel. This development is necessarily the 
great contradiction because, utterly unlike Marcion, Paul can deny neither God’s 
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ancient election of Israel nor God’s present utterance of the gospel. Squarely facing 
this paradox, Paul necessarily sees that Israel is now standing “between God and 
God” (a perceptive expression coined by G. Ebeling; note its applicability to Romans 
11:28). In the final analysis, this great contradiction, incomprehensible to human 
reason, points, then, to God’s own mystery, about which Paul has to speak in 
parables (Romans 11:16-24) and in the mysterious language of apocalyptic (Romans 
11:25-36), in order to suggest two things: (a) God’s election of Israel is fundamen- 
tally the paradigm for God’s election of all of humanity; (b) the power that God’s 
gospel is now exerting on all of humanity is fundamentally the paradigm for the 
power that God’s mercy will ultimately exert on all Israel. 

To begin with the second, just as God’s grace is, in the whole world, more 
powerful than Sin (Romans 5:20-21), so God’s grace is more powerful than the 
specific instance of Israel’s disobedience. It follows that all Israel will be saved, for 
being the God who rectifies the ungodly, God is also the one whose capacity to show 
mercy is more powerful than the capacity of human beings to be disobedient (Ro- 
mans 11:30-31).32 In a word, reversing a classic view of Israel’s eschatological 
relation to the Gentiles, Paul now knows of Israel’s ultimate salvation because he 
knows of God’s ultimate purpose for all human beings: ““God has shut up all into 
disobedience, in order that he might have mercy on all” (Romans 11:32; an interpre- 
tation of Galatians 3:22). It is crucial to note that in this climactic sentence of his 
discussion of Israel, Paul does not mention Israel! He speaks rather of God’s power- 
ful mercy being shown to all human beings, and he bases his argument on that 
mercy. It is clear, ther: “ ~e, that, unlike his Jewish-Christian critics, Paul derives his 
theology of Israel no. a the patriarchal traditions themselves, but rather from the 
universality of the gospel; ad this means that Paul’s theology of Israel is anything 
but extra-kerygmatic.33 _—_1e contrary, it is part of the theology of the gospel. 

By returning to the u.. of the two points, one sees, however, that Paul also 
takes with utter seriousness the special position of Israel. Particularly noteworthy— 
and strikingly un-Marcionite—is the absence in Romans 9-11 of the provisional 
dualism otherwise so characteristic of Paul (contrast 2 Corinthians 4:4, “. . . the god 
of this world has blinded the minds of the unbelievers . . .”). Even the Spirit/flesh 
antinomy of Romans 8 is not carried over into Romans 9-11. We cannot say that 
Paul now rescinds the conclusion he had earlier reached in 3:9, that all are enslaved 
under the malignant power of Sin. In reference to Israel’s unbelief, however, Paul 
speaks not of enslavement to an anti-God power, but rather of disobedience and, 
crucially, of God’s own act of hardening (Romans 11:7-10). Thus, as we have noted 
above, this special people stands between God and God, and that is a position made 
doubly clear by the present existence of a remnant, Israelites who have been grasped 
by the gospel (Romans 11:1-7). 

Even this remnant, however, is not the answer to the great contradiction. Cen- 
trally and repeatedly Paul speaks of God’s word. Because God’s word is both invin- 
cible and indelible (Romans 9:6 and 11:29), the ancient election of Israel remains the 
paradigm for God’s dealing with all of humanity, and Gentile Christians are con- 
stantly to remind themselves of that fact: specifically, the root of the Gentile- 
Christian tree is God’s consistently unconditional election, an act of God about 
which Paul says three things: (1) God enacted his unconditional election when he 
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called the patriarchs (the “first fruits” of Romans 11:16), newly electing them in 
each generation, not on the basis of anything they did or did not do, but rather on 
the basis of his own purpose (Romans 9:6-13; 11:16, 28); (2) God’s election is now 
being newly enacted in Jesus Christ in the same unconditional fashion (Romans 
10:1-13); (3) it is an election that always includes the threat of renewed retribution 
at the hands of God. To Gentile Christians, therefore, Paul says, “*. . . remember, it is 
not you that support the root, but the root that supports you ... do not become 
proud . . . otherwise you too will be cut off” (Romans 11:18-22). Thus, in Romans 
Paul makes explicit that the redemption of (all of) the Gentiles is inextricably bound 
up with the redemption of all of Israel, just as the redemption of Israel is bound up 
with the redemption of the Gentiles.*4 

Does Paul, then, negate the radically discontinuous christology of 1 Corinthians 
1:18 when, in Romans 9-11, he constructs a theology of God’s faithfulness to Israel? 
Hardly! As we have seen above, these chapters show Paul once again developing a 
specific part of his theology precisely from the christological gospel (Romans 
11:26-27). It is through the lens of the gospel—God’s rectification of the ungodly, 
apart from the Law—that Paul sees God’s victory over all human disobedience, 
including that of his elect people, Israel. And that means that for Paul the continuity 
of God’s steadfast faithfulness to Israel is now derived, as it has always been derived, 
from the discontinuity of God’s gracious election (Romans 9:6-13) 

Let us be explicit: this last sentence, drawn from study of Romans 9-11, states a 
theological affirmation that links Paul neither to the anti-Judaic dualism of Marcion 
nor to the salvation-historical perspective of the apostle’s Jewish-Christian contem- 


poraries. It puts him, in fact, at a great remove from both. It expresses, however, a 
theology entirely harmonious with the one of 1 Corinthians 1:18.35 


VI 


From Romans 9-11 we easily return, then, to the christology of 1 Corinthians 1:18, 
adding only the sobering note that, just as the great contradiction of Israel’s unfaith 
was a source of profound grief for Paul, so the radical christology of 1 Corinthians 
1:18 spelled out for him the awesome word death. To be separated from the criteria 
of discernment with which one has lived from one’s youth, to “remember not the 
former things,” as the Second Isaiah put it (Isaiah 43:18), is to suffer a fatal loss of 
cosmos. Paul speaks in an entirely serious way of his having been crucified with 
Christ (e.g. Galatians 2:20). 

If we follow the apostle, then, we will have to speak—in the proper sense—of a 
crucified christology, a christology that is part, perhaps the central part, of what Paul 
calls the crucified world (Galatians 6:14). And it is this crucified christology that is 
likely to have been at least as much a scandal to many of Paul’s Jewish-Christian 
contemporaries as was his consequential stance toward the Law. Had Marcion 
understood it, it would have been a scandal to him. It is, finally, a scandal to us. 

For Paul himself, however, the gospel, by setting us free from the perceptive 
criteria that belong to what he called “the present evil age,” was the event of 
liberation to true life. Called by the God of liberation into the battle against this evil 
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age, Paul knew very well the cross-like afflictions of Christ’s soldier.56 He also knew 
God’s life-giving power precisely in those afflictions: 


... always carrying in the body the death of Jesus, 
so that the life of Jesus may also be manifested in 
our bodies ( 2 Corinthians 4:11). 


In this liberating battle God called Paul to his life’s task: to preach the powerful 
word of the cross, knowing that, in that word, God was destroying the wisdom of 
the wise, in order to give us our true wisdom, our true life, and our true future in 
Jesus Christ. 


NOTES 


1. This essay is a revised form of a paper read in the meeting of the Pauline Panel during the Biblical 
Jubilee (April 8, 1987). Members of the panel, Professors Paul W. Meyer, J. Christiaan Beker, Beverly 
Gaventa, and Marion Soards, kindly read a yet earlier draft, and in discussion offered constructive 
critique, as did a number of people in attendance when the paper was read. I am sure that my revisions do 
not bring all of us into agreement, but they do reflect my indebtedness to these colleagues. 


2. In the remainder of the present study I will use, for the most part, the standard expression “Jewish 
Christians,” with the caveat that the people thus referred to formed in fact a theological spectrum within 
which there were significant variations. Strictly speaking. the use of this expression to refer to all of the 
early believers in Jesus who were born Jews is an example of Christian imperialism. Some of these persons 
continued to take the Law as the theological point of departure, thus retaining some traditional form of 
christology, and understanding themselves to remain Jews, when they confessed Jesus to be the Messiah. 
In a fully nuanced monograph we would call these persons Christian Jews, reserving the standard 
expression for those whose faith in Jesus fundamentally modified their christology and their understand- 
ing of the Law. 


3. It is highly probable that Paul preached the gospel only to Gentiles, and that as a rule his congregations 
were made up, therefore, of persons who were by birth Gentiles (see the cogent argument of Ed P. 
Sanders, Paul, the Law and the Jewish People [Philadelphia: Fortress, 1983] pp. 179-190). The church in 
Corinth, as an exception, was of mixed background, probably because, after Paul’s foundational labors, 
Apollos and (and perhaps Cephas) came to Corinth, working in a way Paul himself accepted as 
supplementary. The Roman church was of mixed composition, not having been founded by Paul. 


4. J. Louis Martyn, ‘““A Law-Observant Mission to Gentiles: The Background of Galatians,” Scottish 
Journal of Theology 38 (1985), pp. 307-324. 


5. Romans 15:26 is not altogether conclusive proof that the Galatian churches withdrew from the 
collection, because Paul also omits to mention the church in Ephesus. Probability lies, however, with the 
hypothesis presented in the text above; on Romans 15:26 see U. Wilckens, Der Brief an die Romer, 
Zurich: Einsiedeln; Kiln: Benziger (1978-1982). 


6. Although one seldom hears it said, it seems probable that Paul was known in the Jerusalem church 
itself as a writer of letters. See the next note and E. Haenchen, Die Apostelgeschichte, Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht (1959) p. 544. 


7. Here, as in the case of Galatians, more is likely to be involved than the interpretation of Paul’s letters in 
their own geographical setting. The super-apostles, if not themselves members of the Jerusalem church, 
were probably in contact with conservative elements of that congregation (see the arguments of 
Kasemann and Barrett; pace D. Georgi, Paul’s Opponents in Corinth, Philadelphia: Fortress (1986), p. 8, 
and Victor P. Furnish, I] Corinthians, Anchor Bible, New York: Doubleday (1984) 502-505, where the 
references to Kasemann and Barrett are given). Is it likely that in their communications with Jerusalem the 
super-apostles were completely silent abont Paul’s highly impressive letters, letters that made their own 
work exceedingly difficult? 
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8. Beyond the indisputable point that the super-apostles read and interpreted parts of Paul’s Corinthian 
correspondence, this conclusion will not be granted by all New Testament scholars. Some will object, 
saying that, had Paul been widely known in his own lifetime as a letter writer, Luke would surely have 
mentioned the matter. This objection would seem to result, however, from giving inadequate attention to 
Luke’s Tendenzen, as was recognized already in the Tiibingen school in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. In our own time see especially John Knox, “Acts and the Pauline Letter Corpus,” pp. 279-287 in 
L. E. Keck and J. L. Martyn (eds.), Studies in Luke-Acts, Nashville, Abingdon (1966; 1980). Surely Luke’s 
determination to portray Paul as a diaspora missionary, at peace with, and indeed subservient to, the 
whole of the Jerusalem church gives us secure grounds for thinking that Luke suppressed the fact of Paui’s 
having been a highly polemical letter writer. It may help to recall that Luke suppressed two similar 
factors: the picture of Paul as a strikingly independent “apostle;” and the account of Paul’s gathering a 
collection and presenting it climactically to the Jerusalem church, only to have to endure its being rejected. 
The author of 2 Peter seems to have “secretly wished that Paul ... had not written any letters” (H. 
Koester, History and Literature of Early Christianity, Philadelphia: Fortress [1982], p. 297; cf. p. 321). 
Luke seems to have had the same wish, accompanied by the will to transform it into literary reality. 


9. Gerd Liidemann, a sort of F.C. Baur redivivus, has recently suggested, for example, that the pro- 
Pauline segment of the Jerusalem church viewed Gentile Christians as persons who were acceptable in 
their uncircumcised state, because in essence they were God-fearers; whereas the anti-Pauline segment 
insisted that Gentile Christians be treated as proselytes, of whom complete Law-observance was required 
(Paulus, der Heidenapostel II, Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht [1985], p. 263). Whether that 
particular suggestion proves convincing or not, it serves to remind us of the standard picture: Jewish- 
Christians were divided in their interpretaion of Paul solely because they were divided in their reading of 
Paul’s attitude toward the Law. 


10. Given the rather different picture we will propose in a moment, we have to say that after Paul’s death 
his Jewish-Christian interpreters (and Luke) succeeded in reducing the discussion largely to Paul’s stance 
toward the Law. See the Epistle of James; the apocryphal Letter of Peter to James; and possibly m. Aboth 
3:82. 


11. This picture comes to us, not by accident, from the author who suppressed the fact that Paul’s letters 
played a crucial role in the early expansion of the church; see note 8 above. 


12. See D. Georgi, Paul’s Opponents in Corinth; in his magisterial commentary on 2 Corinthians (note 7 
above) Furnish is cautious about the christological issue; see p. 501 there. 


13. The point is nowhere placed in bolder relief than in the paragraph that begins with a picture of the 
genesis of the Law (Galatians 3:19-25), for even here the fulcrum of Paul’s argument is not the impotence 
of the Law (Galatians 3:21), important as that may be, but rather the powerful advent of Christ’s faith 
(3:22-25). See the carefully argued studies of George Howard, “On the ‘Faith of Christ’, Harvard 
Theological Review 60 (1967), pp. 459-465; “The Faith of Christ,” Expository Times 85 (1974), pp. 
212-215; and the perceptive monograph of Richard B. Hayes, The Faith of Jesus Christ, Chicago: 
Scholars Press (1983). The same point lies before us in Philippians 3:2-11. It was Christ, not some flaw in 
the Law, who severed Paul from the value of Law-observance. 


14. As I have hinted in note 2 above, in a monograph on our subject the expression “Paul’s Jewish- 
Christian interpreters” would necessarily include persons of various opinions, from cautious acceptance 
of Paul, to suspicion of him, to outright rejection of him, that is to say from Peter to James to the Teachers 
who made their way into Paul’s Galatian congregations. In the present essay I use this expression to refer 
to theologians basically at odds with Paul. 


15. The translation of the key words in 1 Corinthians 10:10 given by Furnish, I] Corinthians. 


16. The last line reads literally “the power (dynamis) of God.” To study Paul’s use of this expression is to 
see that in the apostle’s mouth it is consistently verbal in character. It does not refer to a thing, but rather 
to an event: God newly exerting his own very strange kind of power in the world of human beings. 


17. We have here a major issue facing the New Testament guild, and one of fundamental theological 
import. There are two camps. (1) On the one side are scholars who understand Paul to have viewed the 
gospel as the event that defines the category of God’s power, being itself God’s powerful invasion of the 
cosmos for the purpose of bringing about new creation (Romans 1:16; 4:17). The seminal essay here is E. 
Kasemann, ““The Righteousness of God’ in Paul,” pp. 168-182 in New Testament Questions of Today, 
Philadelphia: Fortress (1969); see especially the footnote on 173; and cf Leander E. Keck, Paul and His 
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Letters, Philadelphia: Fortress (1979) 33: ‘For Paul the gospel message was God’s power that effected 
salvation.” (2) The other camp credits Paul with the view that the gospel, rather than being itself God’s 
powerful invasion, is a message that belongs to the category of human possibility, a new edition, in effect, 
of the ancient doctrine of the two ways. In this second camp there are two sub-groups. (a) Numerous 
Christian theologians have said, in essence, that what is novel about the gospel is that it offers faith in 
Christ as a new way to God, a way that is the preferable alternative to the way of works: the gospel, 
announcing a new possibility, teaches one that it is better to believe than to work. In addition to making a 
caricature of Judaism, as though it were a religion of works-righteousness (helpfully corrected by Ed P. 
Sanders, Paul and Palestinian Judaism), this line of interpretation surrenders the good news of God’s 
powerful invasion to the impotence of a merely human decision to have faith. To cite one example, Ed P. 
Sanders’ fascination with two questions— What does the human bring do in order to get in? and What 
does he do in order to stay in?—leads this very accomplished scholar to an overuse and an oversimplifica- 
tion of the category of decision, not altogether unlike the pattern one finds in the writings of Bultmann! 
Strange as it may seem to us, Paul speaks fundamentally of what God has done, is doing, and will do; and 
in this way the apostle holds as his central concern God’s power, not some fancied human decision, (b) In 
addition to those who concentrate their attention on decision, there is in this second camp another 
sub-group who, with equal effectiveness, reduce the gospel to the category of possibility. Concerned that 
ethics has often disappeared into a cloud of triumphalism, these interpreters understandably accentuate 
Paul’s demand for obedience. Here the problem arises from the fact that, unless one is both precise and 
explicit about it, obedience is inevitably viewed as the human alternative to disobedience. To cite, again, a 
single example, the learned article of Karl P. Donfried, “Justification and Last Judgment in Paul,” 
Zeitschrift fiir die Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 67 (1967), pp. 90-110, was not written, I think, with 
the conscious intention of suggesting that the gospel merely presents human beings with a new chance to 
be obedient, but to a considerable extent that is the effect of the study. Perhaps in exegetical discussion we 
would agree that for Paul the antidote that actually conquers human disobedience is not the human 
decision to be obedient (note well Paul’s words about the captivity of the will in Romans 7), but rather the 
active power of God’s mercy (Romans 11:30-32), mercy so powerful as to elicit the active obedience of 
faith (Galatians 3:2). 


18. Cf U. Wilckens, Weisheit und Torheit, Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr (1959), p. 24. 
19. Paul’s speaking of Christ as God’s wisdom (1 Corinthians 1:24, 30) is another matter. 


20. See J. Louis Martyn, “Epistemology at the Turn of the Ages: 2 Corinthians 5:16,” pp. 269-287 in W. 
R. Farmer, C. F. D. Moule, R. R. Niebuhr (eds.), Christian History and Interpretation: Studies Presented 
to John Knox, Cambridge: University Press (1967). The present essay is designed to develop some of the 
christological dimensions not explored in that earlier study, thus explicating the christological nature of 
Paul’s epistemology. 


21. Much of the helpful discussion among members of the panel (see note 1 above) centered on the 
relation of the gospel to the patriarchal traditions, not least because, as one member pointed out, 
immediately after formulating 1 Corinthians 1:18, Paul quotes from Scripture. It is indisputable that Paul 
finds in Scripture a witness to Christ, to God’s rectification of the ungodly, to the birth of children of the 
promise, and so on. Paul finds these things in Scripture, however, by taking the crucified/resurrected 
Christ and the advent of his Spirit as the point of departure; and that means that Jewish traditions do not 
in themselves give the framework for Paul’s discussion of christology. 


22. Again, in the panel’s discussion it was pointed out that in Galatians 1:15 Paul speaks of his call in 
words borrowed from the prophets of Israel. Clearly there is for Paul a route from the gospel to Scripture. 
See the discussion of Romans 9-11 in part V below. 


23. Following the conversation in the panel, the general discussion led to the suggestion that Paul must 
surely have evaluated the traditions of the Jews more highly than those of the Greeks. He gives numerous 
explicit quotations from Scripture, while drawing infrequently from non-Jewish traditions. Moreover, in 
our passage itself he uses different words to speak of the Jewish and Greek objections to the preaching of 
the crucified Christ: to the Jews he is a scandal; to the Greeks he is foolishness (1 Corinthians 1:23). In 
pursuing this matter, one would surely want to consider both Galatians 4:1-11, a passage in which Paul 
seems to view the world prior to Christ as a monolith, and Romans 9:4-5, where he lists the special 
blessings of Israel, using the present tense. Again, see the treatment of Romans 9-11 below. For our 
concern to hear 1 Corinthians 1:18 with the ears of the Jewish-Christian super-apostles, the key word in 1 
Corinthians 1:23 is “‘scandal.” It does not encourage the view that anyone in Paul’s own time found in his 
proclamation a continuity from the patriarchal traditions to the crucified Christ. 
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24. Oscar Cullmann, Christ and Time, the Primitive Christian Conception of Time and History, 
Philadelphia: Westminster (1950). 


25. Much of the post-Pauline material is helpfully considered in Andreas Lindemann, Paulus im dltesten 
Christentum, Tiibingen: Mohr (1979); Martinus C. de Boer, “Images of Paul in the Post-Apostolic 
Period,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly, 42 (1980), pp. 359-380; further contributions of Lindemann and de 
Boer have been recently given in the form of papers for a conference held in Dallas, March, 1987; the 
conference volume will be edited by William S. Babcock. 


26. F. Overbeck, Christentum.und Kultur, ed. C. A. Bernoulli, Basel: Benno Schwabe (1919), pp. 218- 
219. As Overbeck remembered it, it was a humorous remark he made over the supper table to Harnack! 


27. J. Louis Martyn, “Apocalyptic Antinomies in Paul’s Letter to the Galatians,” New Testament Studies 
31, pp. 410-424. 


28. The basic study of Marcion remains A. Harnack, Marcion: Das Evangelium vom Fremden Gott, 
Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs (1924), where pages 74-92 and 256*-313* deal with the antitheses; cf. also John 
Knox, Marcion and the New Testament, Chicago: University Press (1942); and see now R. Joseph 
Hoffmann, Marcion: On the Restitution of Christianity, Chicago: Scholars Press (1984). 


29. See especially the paper by Richard Norris, given at the Dallas conference mentioned in note 25 
above: “Irenaeus’s Use of Paul in His Polemic Against the Gnostics.” 


30. See the three classic essays of Leo Baeck, “Romantic Religion;” “Judaism in the Church;” “The Faith 
of Paul.” The first and third are available in Walter Kaufmann (ed), Judaism and Christianity, Essays by 
Leo Baeck (1981); the second is in Hebrew Union College Annual 2 (1925) 125-144. For a volume edited 
by Fritz Rothschild, Jewish Perspectives on Christianity (forthcoming), I have attempted an appreciation 
and a critique of Baeck’s extraordinarily percipient studies of Christianity. 


31. One recalls the thesis of Jacob Jervell that in writing Romans “Paul is absorbed by what he is going to 
say in Jerusalem” (“The Letter to Jerusalem,” p. 70 as reprinted in K. P. Donfried [ed], The Romans 
Debate, Minneapolis: Augsburg [1977]). Jervell may have overdrawn the case, but there is much to it. 


32. It is worth noting that, having spoken at length of the captivity of the human will (Romans 7), Paul 
does not “solve” the great contradiction by calling on unbelieving Israel to repent. Indeed he does not say 
that all Israel will be saved because of something all Israel will one day do. All Israel will be saved because 
of God. 


33. The experssion “extra-kerygmatic” is that of Bertold Klappert, “Traktat fiir Israel (R6émer 
9-11)...,” pp. 58-137 in M. Stohr (ed.), Jiidische Existenz und die Erneuerung der christlichen 
Theologie, Miinchen: Kaiser (1981); for Klappert Paul’s confident expectation that all Israel will he saved 
is “transkerygmatisch und transekklesiologisch,” pp. 85-86. Trenchant critiques of this type of exegesis 
are given in the works of E. Grasser and G. Klein mentioned in note 35 below. The patriarchal traditions 
are enormously important to Paul because, as we noted above, he knows that the God of Jesus Christ is 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and because through the lens of the gospel he can now see that 
God’s presuppositionless election in Christ is the same as his presuppositionless election of the patriarchs. 


34. The history of Christian thought provides numerous examples of the so-called substitution model, 
according to which the church has replaced the Jews as God’s elect people. For this view there is no basis 
whatever in Romans 9-11. 


35. The enormous literature on Romans 9-11 can be arranged in two major categories. (1) There are the 
indispensable exegetical studies, such as the commentaries by E. Kasemann, C. E. B. Cranfield, and U. 
Wilckens, together with numerous monographs and articles, many cited in the commentaries. See espe- 
cially W. D. Davies, “Paul and the People of Israel,” New Testament Studies 24 (1977), pp. 4-39; N. 
Walter, “Zur Interpretation von Rémer 9-11,” Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche 81 (1984), pp. 
172-195; J. Christiaan Beker, ““The Faithfulness of God and the Priority of Israel in Paul’s Letter to the 
Romans,” Harvard Theological Review 79 (1986), pp. 10-16. (2) There is a steadily increasing number of 
studies arising in connection with the development of an “Israel Theology,” as it is being called by some 
Christian theologians, mainly but not exclusively in Germany. Particularly instructive in this latter regard 
(not least as it relates to the Rheinland confession of 1980) is the sharp debate between Markus Barth and 
Peter von der Osten-Sacken, on the one side, and Erich Grasser and Gunther Klein, on the other: Barth, 
The People of God (1983); von der Osten-Sacken, Christian-Jewish Dialogue (1986); Grasser, Der Alte 
Bund im Neuen, Tibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (1985); Klein, “Praliminarien zum Thema ‘Paulus und die 
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Juden’,” (“Preliminary Thoughts on the Theme ‘Paul and the Jews’”) Rechtfertigung (Festschrift 
Kasemann), Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, (1976) ed. J. Friedrich, W. Péhlmann, P. Stuhlmacher, pp. 229-243; 
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Can New Testament Theology Be Saved? 
The Threat of Contextualisms 


Robin Scroggs 


INTRODUCTION 


For centuries the thought of the New Testament authors has been an important 
starting point for the Church’s reflection upon faith and morals. Indeed we have 
come to take that resource for granted. What did Jesus say about this? What was 
Paul’s view about that? Today, perhaps, we appeal to the biblical witness with less 
obeisance, yet there is a comfort in knowing it is there, if only to ask for a starting 
point. Most of us would feel uncomfortable and a little disoriented were New 
Testament theology taken away from us. Theologians, ethicists, and pastors all look 
for some guidance to the pages of the New Testament and expect New Testament 
scholars to provide a basic and adequate description of this thought. 

Yet my admittedly sensationalist title implies that there may be a danger to the 
very existence of New Testament theology. That I think this is so is what leads me to 
reflect with you tonight about the potentially morbid state of the patient and what 
might lead to his rescue from the pangs of death. What is ironic is that if the patient 
does die it will be his surgeons who have killed him—and I mean by that New 
Testament scholars themselves. It is my thesis that only a change in direction of our 
basic hermeneutical approach to the texts will enable us to rescue the thought found 
in the New Testament from threats produced by increasingly sophisticated research. 

New Testament theology means two things. In the first place, it is the descrip- 
tion in coherent and structured form of the faith claims of the authors as revealed in 
their texts. In the second, it is the use of such descriptions to inform the faith 
affirmations of subsequent generations of believers. Obviously the possibility of the 
second depends on the existence of the first. If it is impossible to construct or 
reconstruct the theological convictions in the texts themselves, those texts cannot aid 
us in our faith reflections today. Even if it is possible for such a reconstruction to take 
place, it may be that this reconstruction is so conceived that the necessary bridge 
between then and now is thought to be impossible. 

I direct our thoughts tonight primarily to the threat to the existence of the first. 
The interrelation of the two will, however, continually surface, and perhaps our 
suggestions about the one will help in our concern about the other. In order to 
appreciate the increasing difficulty in reconstructing the thought of the New Testa- 


ment, is is necessary to summarize some of the recent trends in research 
methodologies. 
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CONTEXTUALIZATIONS OF THE TEXTS 





Ever since the Enlightenment, scholarship has attempted to place text and author in 
their own times. That means the drive toward contextualization is an essential part 
of biblical criticism. The primary contextualization, at least as far as New Testament 
theology is concerned, has been that of locating the thought embedded in the texts 
within the broad stream of the history of ideas. How do we understand the teaching 
of Jesus or the theology of Paul unless they are seen as developments and integral 
elements of the conceptual structures of their own day? 

This contextualization, however, did not seem to call into question the indepen- 
dence and coherence of the theology as reconstructed; indeed, contextualization was 
an aid in gaining clarity about the essential conceptualization of that theology. And 
once reconstructed or “packaged,” it could speak across the ages to modern per- 
sons.'! Thus contextualization, at least for all but the most radical scholars, was seen 
as an aid, not a threat, to New Testament theology in both of its meanings. 

In recent decades, however, new forms of contextualizations have emerged 
which do pose a threat, and it is these forms we must face honestly if we are to 
perceive the dangers to the very foundation of coherent theological reconstructions.” 
Broadly speaking, most of these can be subsumed under one umbrella term, that of 
socio-cultural realities—by which I do not mean primarily the social history of the 
church communities (although this is not to be excluded) but rather the broader 
civilization in which those communities were placed. Questions that were suppressed 
in the interest of the history of ideas have become uppermost. How does the author 
of a text and the community for which he is writing relate to the social stratification 
out of which they live their lives? What do economic realities and dynamics have to 
say to the comprehension of our texts? How does the political situation inform the 
author and community? What do various family structures and social mores say 
about the judgments the authors make in their texts? Questions about the psycholog- 
ical dynamics of an author or a text have also been raised. Literary and rhetorical 
conventions are suggested as the explanation of some of the conceptual statements 
and structures in texts.? 

Such work is so common within the guild of scholars, especially in North 
America, that a listing of names of those who have contributed to some or all of the 
above catalogue would include most of the mainline biblical scholars working today, 
including myself. We take the validity of these contextualizations as self-evident. 
Indeed, it seems so commonsensical partly because we contextualize theologies and 
theologians in our own time. 

Still, the application of these common-sense approaches to the New Testament 
has come as something of a shock to many people, particularly those who think faith 
foundations are being shaken. Most investigators can probably report, as I certainly 
can, reactions against our explorations, charging us with secularism, reductionism, 
and destructiveness. Leveled against the methods themselves, such charges are un- 
fair. 


Yet the critics of these contextualizations have due cause for their alarm. If these 
approaches carry the day, New Testament theology can no longer have the pristine 
purity it once enjoyed. The validity of an abstract decontextualizing synthesis is 
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increasingly suspect and its form seen as naiye. If what Paul, for example, says is so 
embedded in the political and social realities of his day, how is it any longer possible 
to view his theological statements independently of those contexts since they are, in 
part, a response to those situations? Can his theology be extracted from those 
contextualizations either to allow a coherent reconstruction of a theological position 
to be made, or to permit a hearing in our own day of his theological perspective? 

The dilemma becomes even more obvious when we realize that no one of these 
social contexts can be considered independently of the others. Indeed, they can only 
be conceptualized as a grid of interrelationships. One’s economic level affects one’s 
social status, which, in turn, involves one in a particular political set of relationships. 
The result of such gridding inevitably creates a unique, unrepeatable situation out of 
which the text evolves and to which it is a response. Thus Paul’s ‘theology’ in 
I Thessalonians may be a different ‘theology’ from that in Galatians. This awareness 
at the very least raises questions about a reconstruction of “the” Pauline theology, 
which is typically an eclectic reconstruction from all of the letters. 

How much more difficult does it then become to use “Pauline theology,” what- 
ever that might mean, to inform contemporary faith reflection! Non-literalist circles 
use one form or the other of the principle of analogy. Paul’s thought can be helpful 
for us today if the situation addressed is in some way analogous to ours. But the grid 
of contextualizations may create a unique situation of address such that no analogy 
is legitimate. 

If there were a queen of the sciences for these contextualizations, it would be 
sociology of knowledge. This approach, which seems to derive from an insight of 
Marx, argues that ideology (read ‘theology’) and social conditions are inextricably 
related. Thus one cannot understand a theological position independently of such 
conditions, nor can it be abstracted from them. Theology is then just part of a larger 
picture of persons in a societal environment responding to tensions in that environ- 
ment. Theology is functional within the larger societal picture. 

While in my judgment sociology of knowledge is still an insight in search of a 
method, New Testament scholars have gleaned from it what they can. Prominent in 
almost any bibliography of American scholars, for example, is Berger and 
Luckmann’s The Social Construction of Reality.* It has become virtually the Bible of 
this perspective. 

In all of these approaches, New Testament theology as it has traditionally been 
conceived is, I fear, seriously called into question. Even so, the most recent and 
radical threats of contextualizations to New Testament theology are yet to be men- 
tioned. Since the Gospels and the epistolary literature must be approached from 


different directions, it is now necessary to divide analysis into these two different 
categories. 


EPISTOLARY LITERATURE: FROM HERMENEUTICS OF SUSPICION TO 
HERMENEUTICS OF PARANOIA 


That Paul is a systematic theologian from whose documents statements of eternal 
theological validity can be mined is a view long disappeared from scholarly horizons. 
I think it fair to say that the basic model from which our guild works today is that of 
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Paul as a rhetorician. This shift in model carries with it a more or less subtle change 
in our understanding of the intentionality of the Apostle. 

Training in rhetoric, the “art of persuasion,”’> was basic for the public man in 
the Greco-Roman world. By this means one learned to prove his point, to win his 
case—for indeed the legal speech was the origin for and impetus to rhetorical skill. 
The shift in intentionality is that from the concept of being right to that of convinc- 
ing others that one is right. The dangers of expediency and sophistry immediately 
surface and will not be squashed by some appeal to the integrity of the speaker or 
writer, even that of an Apostle. The current popularity (it is virtually a fad) in today’s 
Pauline scholarship of interpreting the structure of Paul’s letters from the directions 
of rhetorical handbooks of the ancient world is a demonstrable sign of that shift of 
model.® 

In terms we have been using, the shift can be stated as the change of emphasis 
from the thought of Paul to the context of his address: specifically, to the interrela- 
tionship between the problems of the communities and Paul’s primary purpose of 
convincing those communities that his view of faith and morals is correct. Christiaan 
Beker’s catchwords of ‘coherency’ and ‘contingency’ are illustrative. Beker is con- 
vinced that while there is a coherency to Paul’s thought, manifested in the theme of 
the ultimate triumph of God over the cosmos, that coherency is always in tension 
with contingency, the necessity to address the specific context of the needs of the 
community. But Beker’s confidence is called into question by his admission that in 
Galatians he can find little if any theological center. Contingency has overriden 
coherency.’ 

From here there is only a small step to the complete resignation of attempts to 
find integrity to Paul’s theology. At a recent meeting I heard a reputable scholar 
express this skepticism. Speaking of the letters to the Corinthians, he said: “We do 
not know what Paul thought; we know only what he wanted the Corinthians to 
think that he thought.” If that perspective is correct, we can no longer have confi- 
dence that a Pauline theology of integrity can be reconstructed. 

At that same meeting, another scholar affirmed that the model of Paul should 
really be that of “Paul the politician.” In today’s political climate we all know what 
that means. A recent poll of Americans reports that they trusted their automobile 
mechanic more than they trusted their President. 

Critical biblical scholars have always worked from a methodological skepticism 
called recently the “hermeneutics of suspicion.” I have no quarrel with this her- 
meneutical approach. Indeed, for most of us it is self-evidently correct, at least is 
inevitably necessary. But the most recent shift comes dangerously close to what I can 
flippantly call a “hermeneutics of paranoia.” If all we know is what Paul wanted the 
Corinthians to think that he thought, then interpretation has entered a house of 
mirrors, in which there is an infinite regression of images. The hermeneutics of 
paranoia may seem an unnecessarily extreme position, but is it not a logical exten- 
sion of the hermeneutics of suspicion? Is Paul the politician qualitatively different 
from Paul the rhetorician? Do we not have here the ultimate result of interpreting a 
text from the self-consciousness of an author? 
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GOSPEL LITERATURE: FROM COMPOSITION CRITICISM TO 
NARRATIVE CRITICISM 


In an entirely different way the most recent approach to Gospel interpretation seems 
to lead to an equally threatening undermining of New Testament theology, at least 
as it has been traditionally pursued. As we all know, the attempt to discover the 
historical Jesus has, at the very least, taken a back seat in Gospel interpretation. Not 
even form-critical search for the early church has many advocates today. Redaction 
criticism has turned into composition criticism, in which the textual level seen as 
valid for inspection is the surface level of the text itself, taken as the creation of the 
author built out of traditions that are largely no longer recoverable traditions.® 

In composition criticism, however, it is usually still considered possible to dis- 
cuss authors’ theological aims. Here again, however, the literary productions are 
placed into the specific historical context of the author and his communities, insofar 
as that can be recovered. Thus, while we may be able to reconstruct the Christology 
of a Gospel, it remains primarily a Christology created for that very specific 
situation—a situation which we have seen may be unique such that no analogical 
application is possible. 1° 

Narrative criticism, the most recent approach in Gospel research, calls even that 
limited possibility into question. As suddenly and explosively as rhetorical criticism, 
interest in the biblical narrative as story has swept into our horizon. Narrative critics 
argue that we must look at the Gospels as literary productions, perhaps even as 
novelistic in character, indeed, as short stories.11 And that means, as I understand it, 
that each segment, each detail, each ‘theological’ motif must be seen as playing a role 
in the plot. The parts have no meaning independently of the whole and should not be 
isolated from that wholistic dynamic. 

What are the implications of this perspective for New Testament theology? It 
implies that presumed theological statements—for example, Christological—cannot 
be lifted out from the narrative context and made into abstract structures. We may 
ask how Christological titles are used in the story to further the transformation of 
world of the reader, but we cannot legitimately talk about a Christology of the text. 
We cannot turn a functional detail into an ontological system. 

Such a functional approach to fiction is not strange to us. In John Updike’s 
Roger’s Version we do not take the curious blend of Roger’s Barthian perspective 
and his love for Tertullian as either an abstract system or as the interpretive perspec- 
tive of Updike.!2 Roger’s ‘version’ functions, I suppose, in several ways: as a revela- 
tion of Roger’s character, as a foil for the young scientist (the debate partner in the 
novel who attempts to prove the existence of God by sophisticated computer 
technique), indeed to involve the reader in the intellectualizing that covers over the 
deeper, darker dimensions of human frustration and finitude. We are not easily 
prepared, however, to accept that same relativizing of theological statements in the 
Gospels. It startles and unsettles. 

This does not mean that the Gospels lose their power as faith documents. 
Narrative critics would, I think, say that their perspective actually restores for the 
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Gospels the function of eliciting faith that they have always had. Precisely as narra- 
tive, they have the power to draw the reader into the world created by the story, to 
present an alternative view of reality and human possibility far beyond the power of 
abstract theological systems. 

As Gail O’Day has said in a recent article: “It becomes clear that the Fourth 
Gospel is not just a report of Jesus as revealer, but allows the reader to experience 
Jesus’ revelation for himself or herself. An analysis of the Johannine dynamics of 
revelation demonstrates that the Fourth Gospel narrative does not just mediate the 
revelation (as is often the case in the synoptic accounts), but is the revelation.” 3 The 
exception she grants of the Synoptics is disputed by such researchers as David 
Rhoads, who claims that all the gospels function in this way. He writes: “In light of 
narrative criticism, we no longer see a story as the vehicle for an idea. Therefore we 
can no longer extract from the gospels an abstract theology or Christology in the 
traditional sense.” *4 


THE CONTEXT FOR THESE CONTEXTUALIZATIONS 


Now I think it is fair to say that we New Testament scholars are not a perverse lot. 
We pursue our leads with a certain optimism that these new approaches will bring 
new insights—as indeed they have. The approaches are not, however, conducive to 
the reconstruction of a theological statement of New Testament authors. In fact, it 
should be clear that they work against such reconstructions, that is, against any sort 
of systematic statement of a theological position. This anti-systematic tendency, 
however, may be part of a larger pattern within our culture in which scholarship is 


participating, perhaps without knowing. 

If one way of looking at the phenomenon I have described is to see it as a 
movement away from and even rejection of, the construction of large-scale abstrac- 
tions, of systems, then this movement runs parallel to those within theological circles 
since the demise of neo-orthodoxy. This may be particularly true of Protestant 
theology. 

Barth, Brunner, and Tillich symbolize the systematic thrust of neo-orthodoxy. 
Since the end of this once-powerful current, the ‘death of God’ really symbolizes the 
death of systematics. Theologians attack specific issues, write small books, trans- 
mute theology into ethics. They do not seem to wish, or to think it possible, to create 
a theological system. 

The popularity of the view of theology as story in recent years is an obvious 
parallel to the stress on narrative in Gospel criticism. For many, story theology 
avoids the abstraction of systematic theology (the hard work as well!). When one can 
participate in story, especially if the story is partially one’s own, theology comes alive 
and makes sense for the first time. 

Why do we flee structures? Do we think them artificial and unreal? Are they 
hubristi: because no one presumes to know enough to create larger patterns? Does 
our modest and perhaps cynical epistemology force us to eschew the attempt to 
create a system? 

But we need to draw an even larger circle. The term ‘minimalism’ is used today 
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to characterize aesthetic movements away from large-scale, structured frameworks 
of previous movements. Is it an accident that, while these reactions have precursors, 
they seem for the most part to have burst upon the scene in the 50s, about the same 
time as the theological and scholarly trends we are concerned with began to emerge? 
Music, with John Cage as the granddaddy, abandons classical structures in favor of 
anti-structural, minute patterns. “Less is more” is the slogan, says John Barth, who 
adds that a cardinal principle is “that artistic effect may be enhanced by a radical 
economy of artistic means.”!5 Another writer concludes: “Pure abstraction, of 
which Minimalism is one of the purer manifestations, doesn’t intend so much to 
empty art of content as to free it from fatty layers of rhetoric.”’?® 

Fatty layers of rhetoric! An interesting and evocative phrase, as we think of Paul 
the rhetorician! Minimalism distrusts the rhetoric, sees structure as baroque super- 
fluity. Barth quotes a character in a “slender novel” by Donald Barthelme: “‘The 
fragment is the only form I trust.”*7 And in the same article Barth suggests a time- 
honored theological term to sum up the dynamic of minimalism: the via negativa. 

Is this the cultural stream in which we are moving today? A slow but irresistable 
current pushing us inevitably toward the via negativa? A rejection of what is being 
said because it does not seem to say anything, or cannot say anything? A maximalist 
is suspect because she says too much too confidently, while a minimalist who speaks 
only the “fragment” may be trusted because she evokes the unsayable, that which is 
true precisely because it cannot be expressed. Indeed, according to theologian Mark 
Taylor, this is what the deconstructionist philosophy of Jacques Derrida makes 
explicit. “In deconstructive criticism one attempts to open a gap in every work by 
teasing out the repressed that the text struggles not to express. . . . The deconstruc- 
tive critic insists that something always escapes language. There is a remainder that is 
not only unsaid but unsayable”.’® Hauntingly similar is a statement by a choreog- 
rapher: “We only get our fingertips into that world for which there are no words.” !9 

To keep ourselves in a larger perspective is helpful. In this case it may well be 
that the anti-systematic prejudice of much New Testament scholarship is but part of 
the larger suspicion of intellectual structures and expressions in late twentieth- 
century culture. Perhaps, there is a hermeneutics of paranoia informing our society, 
in a reaction against these systematic creations that once seemed so desirable in 
earlier decades. Knowing this may help us decide to “go with the flow,” to accept 
our work as part of the larger and perhaps inevitable cultural dynamic. If we should 
decide to swim against the stream, it will help us to realize what a mighty current we 
must fight against. 


POSSIBILITIES 


What then can be done? If scholarship continues in its present directions, will not the 
possibility of hearing the New Testament as a faith document continue to erode until 
that possibility has disappeared from our horizon? Can New Testament theology be 
saved?. 

I find myself in a highly ambiguous position. On the one hand, I have always 
considered the search for theological meaning the ultimate purpose of my scholar- 
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ship. On the other hand, I support most of these newer methodologies and have 
myself dabbled in some of them. Ambiguity does, however, have its moments of 
clarity. In this case, it makes clear that I cannot strike out for an extreme position 
that denies what seems to me valuable and legitimate affirmations of the other pole. 
In the minutes remaining I would like to give two examples of proposed solutions to 
the problem I have outlined, and say why I think they are unacceptable. This discus- 
sion will sharpen our sense of what options we can consider. Then I will share with 
you at least the rudimentary outline of what may be, at least from my perspective, a 
better path. 

1) A Solution from the ‘right.’ For reasons that should be obvious, I will not 
discuss the hermeneutical possibilities in the conservative, evangelical position. But 
we do not need to go there to find what may count as a position on the “right.” Peter 
Stuhlmacher subtitles his paper on criticism and theological interpretation “Toward 
a Hermeneutics of Consent.”2° Writing in 1975, he notes, apparently with satisfac- 
tion, the collapse of Bultmann’s hermeneutical program (61). He then provides a 
“synopsis of the extravagant experimental results in current radical New Testament 
criticism” (71). For most of us, I would guess, his synopsis reports positions that 
hardly seem extravagant or radical, and they do not even include the most recent 
moves I have outlined earlier in this paper. (What would he say about them?) But the 
ones he does list are sufficient for him to conclude that “the attempt to compose a 
theology of the New Testament meets with almost insuperable difficulties” (73f). 

In Stuhlmacher’s view, a solution “‘would be found if Protestant exegesis were 
again to strive for contact and connection with a dogmatics able to correct and guide 
it” (76f). This solution he labels a “hermeneutics of consent,”’ no doubt in contrast 
to a hermeneutics of suspicion. His proposal would mean that biblical scholarship be 
open to transcendence. That is, it would not one-sidedly search for how scholarship 
relates to the text but would “again learn to ask what claim or truth about man, his 
world, and transcendence we hear from these texts” (85). Criticism would then be 
able to “initiate a ‘critical dialogue with the tradition’” (85, quoting Goppelt). 

Before we too hastily rebel against this suggestion to return to what seems like a 
new domination by church dogmatics (and which dogmatics would he choose?), we 
perhaps need to reflect upon his presuppositions. According to Harrisville in his 
introduction to Stuhlmacher’s paper, the philosophy of H. G. Gadamer has signific- 
antly informed Stuhlmacher’s position (13f). Since I also think that Gadamer’s in- 
sights are crucial to the saving of New Testament theology, it may be helpful to 
outline his position here and to ask the question whether Stuhlmacher’s conclusions 
are consonant with what Gadamer says. 

According to Gadamer, a text emerges out of a tradition and is an expression 
within the horizons of that tradition.?1 At the same time the interpreter of that text is 
situated within a tradition of her own, whether the same or different from that of the 
text. To say, as we have agreed to do today, that there is no presuppositionless 
interpretation is another way of saying there is no tradition-less interpretation. The 
question is not whether but which tradition. Gadamer is willing to call such tradi- 
tions “prejudices,” but he insists that some prejudices may be true (240, 245-275, 
esp. 266). Whether they turn out to be true or false in relation to the text to be 
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interpreted will, ideally, be worked out in the conversation between text and in- 
terpreter as the two perceived horizons are fused (267-274). Thus, that an interpreter 
should approach a New Testament text from the “prejudices” of dogmatic theology 
is not in itself to be rejected. 

Furthermore, again following Gadamer, a text makes a truth claim. To avoid 
this basic meaning of a text is to falsify its interpretation. Thus for us to be commit- 
ted to be addressed by what the text claims to be true is an inevitable component of 
an adequate interpretation. Otherwise we have reduced the text to being only and 
completely a time-bound, historically contextualized document. 

Gadamer’s position on text interpretation seems to be correct. And yet my own 
“hermeneutics of suspicion” keeps me from following Stuhlmacher into his “her- 
meneutics of consent.”’?? In one respect I agree with him. That we should be open to 
what the text says to us seems to me compelling. Where I part company with him is 
in his confident belief that dogmatics, when made a partner in the dialogue, would or 
should control the “extravagant experimental results” of scholarship. 

In fact, this is foreign to the way that I read Gadamer. For according to him, 
there should be a genuine “conversation” between interpreter and text. Two things 
are implied by this: 

a) The text, as conversation partner, has something to say different from, and 
perhaps in opposition to, the interpreter. The interpreter has no right to force 
his perspective on his converation partner. 

b) The conversation is ultimately about the question that underlies the answer 
which is the text. The interpreter perhaps has her own answer to that ques- 
tion but must remain open to changing that view (333-341, esp. 337).?3 Thus 
the conversation is open-ended from the standpoint of the interpreter. 
Neither partner in the conversation forces its answer on the other. Indeed, 
the implication is that a biblical text has the possibility of altering a dogmatic 
tradition. 

It seems to me that Stuhlmacher does not envision a real conversation but one in 
which the prejudices of dogmatics are to be imposed on the tradition which the text 
expresses. We need rather to seek a conversation in which the text can remain free 
from the imposition of dogmatics, and yet one which does not destroy the truth 
claim of a text. 

Doubtless there are “extravagant experimental results” which should ultimately 
be discarded, but such discarding will be accomplished not by the imposition of 
dogmatics but by continued reflection on the traditions expressed in the text itself. 
Gadamer’s insight into a non-verbal text such as music seems important at this 
point, perhaps, I will allow, because I participate in the interpretations of such texts 
(80-142). 

The performer interprets the musical text out of that tradition to which the 
particular text belongs. No one performer will play a given piece quite like any other 
interpreter. Yet, as all musicians know, certain interpretations are rejected as not 
being adequate to the text. One just does not play Debussy as one plays Bach. 
Musical traditions are, of course, not carved in stone, and in different historical 
periods Debussy will be played differently. Yet the text ultimately stands in judgment 
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over the interpreter. A musician who tries to force an inappropriate perspective on a 
text finds the text stubborn and unyielding. Sooner or later the extravagancies will be 
recognized and discarded. 

2) A Solution from the left. This position proposes as the simplest and most 
desirable solution the abandonment of any pretense of serious reflection upon the 
New Testament’s theological affirmations. The Bible is a marvelous document that 
had its day and in that day expressed the thoughts and aspirations of believers. That 
time is now over; attempts to deny the absolute hiatus between then and our own 
day are mere self-deception and fantasy. Much like the latest of Bluebeard’s wives, 
the Bible takes its place among honored predecessors such as Homer, Virgil, or 
Dante, to be read just as they are and not in any other way. This position was 
succinctly summed up in the title cf an article a few years ago: “The Debut of the 
Bible as a Pagan Classic.”* 

Here the sense of liberation is dizzying. Gone are the shackles of the Church 
once and for all. Gadamer’s judgment that the text makes a truth claim can still be 
honored and yet ignored, for the claim it makes is no more ultimate than that of the 
Quran or the Upanishads. Aesthetic appreciation has replaced the concern for a 
claim upon our lives. 

Most observers would, I think, consider this perspective the faith claim of a 
secularist, one who has rejected a priori the possibility of finding truth in the Scrip- 
tures. Before we reject this conclusion, we need to consider whether current scholarly 
approaches do not lead us in precisely the same direction. As a person struggling 
with faith issues, I can reject this extreme position because I approach the text from a 
different a priori, but I must also seek a hermeneutic which does not throw me into a 
place I do not wish to be. 

Is there any way between the Scylla of a hermeneutics of consent and the 
Charybdis of the Bible as a pagan classic? Is there any way I can pursue the freedom 
of scholarly research and at the same time view the text as speaking to me, laying a 
claim upon my destiny? Are we scholars who in some sense represent the believing 
community painting ourselves into a corner from which there is no escape? These, I 
believe, are the most serious questions those of us who wish to save New Testament 
theology face today. 

A Suggestion. Perhaps the main utility of this paper is to point to the danger of 
shipwreck. I hardly have the wisdom or strength of Odysseus to know what to do, 
but I do have a suggestion. It is not new; in various ways it has been stated by a 
number of philosophers and adopted on occasion by individual scholars.?5 Yet by 
and large it has been rejected by the guild, if the large-scale absence of its use is 
indication of such rejection. I confess that in the past I have myself rejected what I 
now propose. Why have I changed my mind? Because I have been led by my reflec- 
tion on these recent scholarly developments to the following conclusion. 

The “hermeneutics of paranoia” may have revealed the ultimate futility of 
interpreting our texts theologically from the perspective of the self-consciousness of 
the author. We cannot silence the suspicion that Paul tells the Corinthians what he 
wants them to think that he thinks. But we can never be sure about Paul’s intention; 
that is, we just do not have access to authorial self-consciousness. The attempt to 
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interpret from the self-consciousness of the author leads to a cul-de-sac: the impossi- 
bility of interpreting the text that stands before us. 

A sharp distinction must be made, however, between the self-consciousness and 
the intentionality of an author. Intentionality, as I am defining the term here, is what 
the author actually expresses in the text, which may not be equatable with her 
self-conscious volition. As authors we say more than we have consciously in our 
minds—or we may say less. Expressions and ideas may emerge out of our subcon- 
scious creativity, only later to be recognized, and maybe by someone other than 
ourselves. Writers of fiction often tell us that the muse will take over their conscious- 
ness, and even we more prosaic scholars can see that happening, on occasion, espe- 
cially in our more purple patches. 

While we do not have access to the self-consciousness of the author, we do have 
access to his intentionality, that is, the text itself. Thus the bedrock is the text, and 
our task as scholars is to uncover, if | may so express it, the intentionality of the text. 
By that I mean what the text says as vehicle of the total tradition out of which it 
emerges. Since this expression comes from an historical person who inevitably brings 
along with his conscious thought his tradition and his human nature, our working 
assumption can legitimately be that the intentionality of the text is identical with the 
intentionality (but not the self-consciousness) of the author. 

This identification seems to me crucially important. One reason I have resisted 
shifting my methodology of interpreting the text away from the self-consciousness of 
the author—and I suspect I am not alone here—is that I have feared the lack of 
control such a shift can so easily lead to. No one knows better than biblical scholars 
the frightful abuse of the text possible when one imports external criteria into it. 

To identify textual intentionality with authorial intentionality still allows the 
text to control the parameters of valid interpretation. Interpretation is limited to 
what may be reasonably believed to be the possible horizons of its author’s human- 
ity, his or her specific time and space; but it also must take account of the universal 
dynamics of being human, however much that is expressed through the language of 
the concrete expression of a finite tradition. 

Thus the traditional methods of scholarly research remain essential tools for 
discovering the intentionality of the text. To these, however, can now be added those 
approaches which legitimately elicit the tradition expressed in the text and which 
may not have been in the consciousness of the author; futher, there can be added 
dimensions of the universally human which may have not been, so to speak, in the 
corisciousness of the tradition. I am thinking here about accepted models used in 
sociological and psychological sciences, tools to describe what comes to expression 
in a text which could not have been in the consciousness of the author.” The use of 
philosophical approaches, such as the appropriation of existential philosophy by 
Bultmann, also can be helpful.?”7 While I know some disagree, | would insist that 
even in these approaches the text controls the valid parameters of interpretation.”® 

Let me return to the example of a musical text. The performer studies the text to 
discover the deepest level of meaning he or she capable of. The resulting perfor- 
mance, that is the interpretation, is thus bound by the intentionality of the text. Each 
interpretation may be unique, yet each shares in common with all adequate interpre- 
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tations the tradition which is forced on the interpreter by the text itself. Even the 
composer may not be aware of the tradition set in motion by his own composition, 
as, for example, the early recordings by Debussy of his own music indicate. The text 
is larger than the self-consciousness of either composer or interpreter. 

An illustration. To cut through the abstractions of the hermeneutic based on 
Gadamer, let me provide an illustration of how his approach may help us overcome 
the cul-de-sac of an interpretation based on the self-consciousness of the author. 

Paul is clearly a man of the Spirit and affirms that spiritual gifts are essential 
indications of one’s life now in the presence of God’s power. In perhaps this first 
extant writing, I Thessalonians, he exhorts his readers: “Do not quench the Spirit, do 
not despise prophesying” (5:19f). In Galatians he appeals to the reception of the 
Spirit at baptism as one proof that the Galatians received the true message of God 
(3:1-5). In I Corinthians he boasts that he has the gift of speaking in tongues (14:18). 

Yet in Romans 8 he seems to retreat from his previous optimistic views of the 
Spirit as bestowing the presence of the Kingdom. True, he says the Spirit has liber- 
ated believers from the old world of sin and death, that walking in the Spirit is a new 
mode of being. But the emphasis now seems to be on the future and the impoverish- 
ment of the present. Eschatological life is future; we live in hope, not sight. Life is 
lived among threats to its security, however much the power of God is sufficient 
ultimately to prevail. In a famous image he writes that “the whole creation has been 
groaning in travail together until now.” The Spirit is indeed present as first fruits, but 
more in our weakness than in our sense of power (8:23-27). 

In the light of this difference from his earlier letters, scholars have interpreted 
Romans as a change of Paul’s thinking, as an intentional retreat from an over- 
enthusiastic, imperialist stance celebrating the power of the transformed self in the 
present.° It may be at least a more careful wording to safeguard his views from false 
interpretations he has encountered, perhaps at Corinth. Maybe it is also a strategic 
change due to the audience he is addressing, whom he shortly intends to visit, 
perhaps to make the base of a new missionary venture to Spain. 

In any case we seem to have an intentional alteration of the message—a change 
in Paul’s self-consciousness. For the historian, these possibilities are important to 
consider. But from a theological perspective, which Paul can we believe and inter- 
pret? Which of these perspectives is to be taken as the Apostle’s theology of the 
Spirit? Perhaps neither, if what he says is in all instances guided by the circumstances 
of the past or strategy for the future. Is Paul here simply telling the Romans what he 
wants them to think that he thinks? 

The text of Chapter 8 remains, however, to be interpreted. And this text, 
independently of the other letters and the self-consciousness of the author, is a 
powerful and coherent statement of the weakness and finitude of human folk en- 
veloped and undergirded by the saving power of God’s Spirit. In view of the weak- 
ness of hearers of the Gospel, it indicates where believers can find the presence of the 
Spirit and thus the source of their confidence. What the text claims to be true is true, 
if it is true, apart from whatever led to the production of the text. The text thus 


speaks a truth claim and qualifies as a theological document to be interpreted 
theologically. 
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What, then, about the difference between Romans and some of Paul’s state- 
ments elsewhere? I can only outline procedural steps here. First, each text must speak 
as an independent truth claim. Then, if a Pauline theology is to be constructed, the 
task of the interpreter begins with the discovery of the questions which lie behind the 
answers in the several texts. Proceeding in this way, the questions may be seen to be 
different, thus giving an adequate account of the differences in the answers which the 
various texts present. Romans 8 and I Corinthians 12-14 may then fit together as a 
coherent point of view larger than either single passage expresses. Following this 
path, the interpreter may construct a Pauline theology which brings to consciousness 
the tensions among the texts and yet which holds out the expectation that these 
tensions are restrained by an overarching coherency. 

This is not to say that expectations of coherency will always be satisfied. I am 
not proposing a magic potion that solves all the cruxes we scholars have so delighted 
in pondering. Paul may prove at times inconsistent or even self-contradictory. But at 
least in this hermeneutic, the problems emerge from the level of the text, not surface 
from a judgment about the self-consciousness of the Apostle. 

The interpreter, of course, brings his or her own horizon to this construction, 
and in the conversation between text and interpreter the questions which provoke 
the conversation are clarified and the answers of both partners are better under- 
stood. Because of this conversation, no scholar’s Pauline theology is ever quite like 
anybody else’s. This is to be expected and does not call into question the legitimacy 
of each construction, assuming it is based on careful scholarly preparation. 

No, there is no pure Pauline theology. Each construction can best be seen as 
a creative continuation of the conversation raised by the questions. This does not 
mean the enterprise is to be faulted; it does mean that the different horizons of 
interpreters elicit different responses from the text. Even so, the text continues to 
control the conversation, because it provides the parameters of the discussion. Thus 
the construction is a Pauline theology. 

A student once told me (I was not certain whether it was compliment or com- 
plaint) that she never was sure where Paul stopped and Scroggs started. Whether 


compliment or complaint I have come to see that ambiguity as necessary to the doing 
of New Testament theology. 


CONCLUSION 


If this basic procedure were taken and made the primary hermeneutic for our 
exegesis, I believe the New Testament texts would be made secure for theological 
analysis. It would then be legitimate to interpret what epistolary texts do say, be- 
cause we have that before us. With the same approach, theological analysis of the 
Gospels will be possible using the methodology of composition criticism which 
focuses on the unfolding of the story as story, enabling us to distance ourselves from 
the historical narrator. Future theologies of the Gospels should, however, concen- 
trate more closely on the developing plot. 

While I am not convinced that the methodology of composition criticism rigidly 
forecloses abstracting a Gospel’s theology, think what an exciting new possibility 
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theologically it does provide us. Even if we may not be able to analyze a gospel’s 
theology, we can be theologized by participating in the new world of the story itself. 

And what, finally, about the possibility of New Testament theology as descrip- 
tion aiding us in our theological reflections today? Gadamer’s insistence on the text 
as a truth claim helps bridge the gap between past and present. Indeed, the act of 
interpretation is in itself the act of overcoming the distance. Thus the method which 
makes it possible to do New Testament theology as a descriptive discipline at one 
and the same time opens the door for that description to speak across the ages to us 
today. I admit that this is a very scary position for scholars to be in. We cannot 
distance ourselves from the text as if it were a thing to be manipulated. The text 
threatens to change our own perceptions and self-understanding. Theological 
exegises can only be performed as a listening for truth. 

Can New Testament theology be saved? Yes, I think so, and without the sac- 
rifice of any scholarly pursuits or genuflection to dogmatic theology. Nor do we need 
to watch the Bible as a wife of Bluebeard be locked up in the prison of the pagan 
classics. The texts can still speak to us and still, to those of faith, open us to the 
mercy and judgment of God. 
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The Strangeness of the Bible 


James A. Sanders 


In its dialogue with believing communities, the Bible can be a prophetic voice. While 
clearly this in not its only role in that dialogue, it is an important one, especially, 
perhaps, at this juncture of church history. Observations about the strangeness of the 
Bible begin with the recognition of jt as a product of the early histories of those 
communities, influenced by the mores and idioms deriving from five distinct culture 
eras: the Bronze Age, the Iron Age, the Persian Period and the Hellenistic and Roman 
Periods. While one must never absolutize (as do literalists and fundamentalists) the 
primary religious language of these texts, one must show repect for them; for they 
bear, albeit in strange words, the Word of God: the messages heard through them by 
believing communities, Jewish and Christian. 

Our canonical texts are multivalent; else they could not have spoken to so many 
communities in so many places over so long a history. Even so, there are clear 
constraints within the texts themselves. While hermeneutics are often brought to 
texts to get them to say what they do not say—and that certainly has been the case 
with the Bible—we can only make that point because there is still something one call 
call the peshat reading of a text. While we may be in what a growing number of the 
wise call a “post-critical era,” we cannot therefore ignore the tremendous gains 
made since the seventeenth century in critical study of the Bible. Enlightenment study 
of the Bible can be viewed as a gift of God in due season if its limitations are properly 
observed and its methods constantly improved. And one of the main reasons it 
should be so viewed is that it alone can help us hear responsibly the strange voices of 
our ancestors in the faith through these texts. And while their strange idioms and 
mores, again, must not be absolutized, they should not and cannot be ignored. 

When prophecy ceased in early exilic Judaism its role was assumed not only by 
Wisdom but also by midrash. When one could no longer turn to the prophetic or 
priestly oracle for guidance, one had at one’s disposal a body of literature that came 
to be called Torah, the old term for an oracle. Jews and, later, Christians, in their 
turn and in their way, turned to this growing body of literature, Torah and Prophets 
and other writings, to seek guidance and light in new situations. The corpus eventu- 
ally had to be limited in scope and content and hermeneutic rules had to be devised 
to control the exercise, precisely so as not to abuse the text and make it say what one 
wanted it to say. 

One of those hermeneutic modes we can call prophetic critique. That mode is 
best discerned by ferreting out the canonical hermeneutics which lie amongst the 
lines of Scripture, that is, in the passages which exhibit intertextuality, the re- 
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presenting of older voices, words and figures in a new situation within the texts 
themselves. Prophetic critique is not the only mode discernible in this way, but it is a 
major one. Another is the constitutive mode, which is equally valid. The needs, 
carefully discerned, of the believing communities where the texts are read are deter- 
minative as to which mode might be applied. 

Many Christian communities in what used to be called Christendom often need 
to hear the texts represented in the way Amos or Hosea or Isaiah or Jeremiah or 
Jesus read them for their contemporaries. Every text in the Bible can be read either 
way, that is, in the mode of a Jeremiah, let us say, who applied the traditions in a 
way very strange and even shocking to his community in his day, or in the mode of a 
Second Isaiah, who applied similar tradtions in a supportive way for those who 
formed a remnant for surviving Judaism by remaining Yahwist and retaining their 
identity. 

Exegeting the context in which one dares to re-present these texts is every bit as 
important as exegeting the texts themselves. The exegete must be wise and careful 
neither to comfort cruel folk, nor to quench a dimly burning wick, all the while being 
faithful to what critical exegesis indicates was the earliest or an early meaning of the 
text studied. The reader or hearer must always be prepared to be surprised by grace, 
to be open to hearing a challenge in the text to his or her most precious premises. 
Proof-texting is common and ordinary, that is, seeking support in Scripture for what 
one already thought or was going to do anyway. But proof-texting is basically abuse 
of Scripture. Seeking its strangeness and listening éarefully for its surprises, by means 
of both good critical exegesis and judicious use of canonical hermeneutics, not only 
will help avoid abuse of Scripture but, more importantly, will place the reader in a 
position to tap its blessings and its power: 

If these observations are true, then the idea, oft-stated especially in these revered 

halls, that praxis comes before theology is challenged. Whenevet and wherever one 
moralizes before theologizing in reading these texts one incufs the danger of false- 
hood: if, for example, one is convinced of what to do, goes and does it, and then 
returns to a selected text. Unless that reading is tightly cotitrolled precisely by the 
hermeneutic of theocentric prophetic critique, the prior-determified praxis will 
dominate the reading; it will be only supportive of what has already been deter- 
mined. Only when prejudged ideas determined by praxis are steadily challenged out 
of the two thousand-years experience of our ancestors in the canonical faith can they 
be fruitfully redeemed. Christ is and always should be a stranger in our midst; for it 
is God who revealed God’s Christ, not our Christ who revealed God. And so should 
Scripture retain its inherent strangeness, even when we seek its blessing. 
I should like to take what is classically considered a difficult problem in the Bible to 
illustrate its strangeness and an aspect of its potentially prophetic voice, the so— 
called hardening of the heart of Pharaoh. A re-reading of Exodus 7 through 14 with 
careful attention to Pharaoh’s point of view regarding Moses’ demands for his 
people yields the following basic observations: 

The hardening theme occurs seventeen times in Exodus, chs. 4 through 14. 

There are three verbal roots used to give expression to the idea: 


The first is OaSHaH in the hifil (God speaking). This occurs in 7:3 in the middle of the 
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five-verse programmatic statement in a speech of Yahweh: “And Yahweh said to Moses, 
“See I make you god to Pharaoh and Aaron your brother will be your prophet. You will 
say all that | command you and Aaron your brother will speak to Pharaoh that he let the 
children of Israel leave his land. And I shall harden the heart of Pharaoh that I may 
multiply my signs and wonders in the Land of Egypt, and so that Pharaoh will not listen 
to you when I exert my power in Egypt and bring my hosts, my people, the children of 
Israel out of the Land of Egypt with mighty judgments; and so that the Egyptians may 
know that I am the Lord when I stretch forth my hand against Egypt and bring the 
children of Israel out of their midst” (Exodus 7:1-5). This has been called the Priestly 
restatement of what follows from JE. It contains the same ideas as in Exodus 9:16 which 
Paul quotes in Romans 9:17-18. 


The second is HaZaQ which occurs ten times, four times in the gal and six times in the 
piel. 

The third is KaBeD which occurs six times, twice in stative form, once in the qal 
intransitive and three times in the hifil. 


Of the seventeen times the concept of hardening occurs, eight of them specifically 
state that God hardened Pharaoh’s heart, once with OaSHaH (hifil) as already 
noted, once with KaBeD (hifil) (10:1) and six times in the hifil of HaZaQ. God’s 
expressed involvement in Pharaoh’s awareness of responsibility to his office and the 
Egyptian economy demands to be taken seriously. 

The dominant use of HaZaQ commands attention. In the Tanak this verb is 
often associated with the courage Israel needs to follow Joshua or whatever leader is 
appointed by God to lead Israel. It is the very verb used in the expression found in 
Deuteronomy 31:7, Joshua 1:6,7,9,18 et passim when Israel needed courage to enter 
Canaan and be the instrument of the fulfilment of the promise, “Be strong and of 
good courage.” It occurs often in many passages in the positive sense of the courage 
it takes to be obedient and to do God’s will. In fact, the verb ’aMaTZ which is 
associated with it in the idiom just cited is used in Deuteronomy 2:30 where it says 
that God hardened (hifil of OaSHaH) Sihon’s spirit (ruah) and encouraged (piel of 
’aMaTZ) his heart. In I Samuel 6:3-6 the Philistine priests and diviners admonish the 
Philistines against hardening their hearts as Egypt and Pharaoh had because God had 
made sport of the Egyptians, that is, dealt with them on their own terms, so that they 
eventually let God’s people go; in fact, it asserts that the Philistines would be healed 
of the plague they suffered because the Ark of the Lord was in their land, and that 
they would know why God’s hand, outstretched toward them in judgment, did not 
turn from them. ; 

One has to ask why translators use the pejorative term “harden” for HaZaQ in 
the case of Pharaoh but elsewhere use the positive terms “courage” and “encourage” 
in the case of Israel. The answer is hermeneutics. We choose in-group and out-group 
terms because of the greatest strangeness ‘the Bible in its entirety presents—what 
Norbert Lohfink calls das Hauptgebot, the first commandment. We still find it 
difficult to monotheize, probably the greatest challenge to the human mind and 
psyche in the history of the world. We find it difficult to say that God encouraged 
Pharaoh in his point of view, to think of “our” God getting God’s hands dirty in 
Pharaoh’s concerns. The best of us still tend to tribalize God, hesitating to affirm 
what the Bible affirms repeatedly. Pharaoh, like modern Americans or any others 
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who hold power, found it extremely difficult to be responsible to his office and 
execute real justice. Exodus says God could work with that human situation, with 
that human sin, to weave God’s own story of salvation, God’s Torah. 

There is even some reluctance to let some of the prophets say what they clearly 
say in the passages describing controversies with their colleagues, the so-called false 
prophets: for example, God as Holy Warrior will be at the head of the enemy troops 
entering Israel or Judah, or that it was the one God of all creation who oversaw the 
migration of Syrians and Philistines from Caphtor and Kir as well as Israel’s migra- 
tion (Amos 9:7). Even Isaiah can say (28:21) that God as Holy Warrior will rise up 
as God did to assist David against the Philistines on Mt. Perazim and in the Valley of 
Gibeon, but this time to lead the Assyrian army to do his deed, strange his deed, alien 
her work—God’s own opus alienum. “Strange and alien,” indeed—because the 
human psyche even yet finds it a tremendous challenge to believe in One God, in the 
Integrity of Reality. 

Let us just suppose that Exodus 7-11 was written in Sunday School. Suppose 
God had softened Pharaoh’s heart. The community organizer stages his demonstra- 
tions. Pharaoh is impressed, as in Exodus, but this time he hears the demands of the 
oppressed, senses their justice, invites Moses in for a cup of Shay, and asks him to 
wait while he dictates an emancipation proclamation. He might even send out a 
police escort to the border for safe journey. He tells Moses just to go ahead and pull 
the rug out from under his economy and let the Israelites have their freedom. Man- 
ifestly there would have been no Exodus and hence no Torah. There might possibly 
be a stele of stones out somewhere near Goshen or Pithom set up in gratitude for 
Pharaoh’s emancipation proclamation for some modern archaelogist to discover, but 
there would be no Passover, no eating of the lamb by midnight, no departing in 
haste, in fact none of the traditions associated with God’s liberating act. There 
probably would be no Gospel. Providentially, Exodus was not written in Sunday 
School. Torah is God’s emancipation proclamation, not Pharaoh’s; and just as it is 
God’s and not Pharaoh’s, so Torah belongs to all God’s creatures, just as does the 
full Torah-Christ story. 

We must, of course, theologize first while reading the Bible; moralizing only 
thereafter. Above all, we have to monotheize. But we, mistakenly, often moralize 
first and are afraid what the people out there would think if we said that God was at 
work even in Pharaoh’s role in the liberation event—the sort of thing the Bible says 
over and over again. And then when the heavenly council begins to play more and 
more of a role, and one of its members, the Satan, effects the monotheizing role God 
does in such passages as these in Exodus, we allow the people to think that Satan is a 
rival God; and that is sheer polytheism. 

But wouldn’t you think that Europeans, and especially Americans, would ap- 
preciate Pharaoh’s point of view? “Hold on, Moses, you’re moving too fast! I can’t 
let you ruin the economy like this; it would hurt the Hebrew slaves worse than us.” 
Oh, I think that those who command any power whatever must in some cir- 
cumstances be able to identify with Pharaoh. But whether one does or not, it must be 
conceded that this Bible with all its strangeness is a book of realism, and not the kind 
of fairy tale we would make it because we first decide by praxis what ought to be 
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done and what Pharaoh ought to do and then find we simply can’t read the Bible any 
more; as one former colleague has said, the Bible is the cause of most of our 
problems today. Failure to read the Bible honestly and on its own terms causes many 
problems today. 

The Bible “tells it like it is”: God got her hands dirty in Pharaoh’s concerns 
precisely because God is One, the Integrity of Reality. Pharaoh provides a mirror for 
identity to anyone and any people who have power over others, and as the Philistine 
priests reminded their people, God can and does make sport of those who are 
corrupted and blinded by power, deluded into thinking either that they deserve it or 
that they can play god with it. The common historical inversions of power which 
God effects and about which both Hannah (1 Samuel 2:4-8) and Mary sing (Luke 
1:51-53) become in due course the great eschatological inversions so frequently 
hailed in the Second Testament (Mark 9:35, 10:31; Matthew 19:30, 20:16, 23:12; 
Luke 13:30, 14:11, 16:25, 18:14). 

The Bible, if read honestly and on its own terms with a monotheizing hermeneu- 
tic, can expose such corruption of consciousness of what Reality is about. If so read 
by those who call themselves Jews and Christians in positions of power, it could 
provide the prophetic challenge permitting humanity to move from self-serving “‘in- 
group” preoccupations to the kind of humility that will unstop our ears, circumcise 
our hearts and open our eyes to see that God and humanity are indeed One, and that 
Reality has the Integrity which by faith we had thought we believed. 











The Dramatic Movement of Scripture 


Bernhard W. Anderson 


“OUT OF MY LIFE AND THOUGHT” 


My topic, “The Dramatic Movement of Scripture,” is a loaded one! It suggests that, 
on the analogy of a drama, there is some sort of unity within the manifest diversity of 
Scripture, that a dynamic movement or development takes place within the horizons 
of beginning and end, and that crucial events occur at the climax or denouement 
which give meaning to the whole. For the Jewish community, these events are 
Exodus and Sinai, and the unfolding tradition based on those “‘root experiences.” 
For the Christian community, the crucial events—related in some sense to the Jewish 
tradition—is the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ, and the unfolding 
meaning of these decisive happenings. 

Since panelists are supposed to speak autobiographically on this occasion, I 
begin by confessing that this dramatic view of Scripture was not given to me by a 
direct, unprejudiced reading of the Bible itself; rather, the ““church”’ has given me this 
discrimen, this way of reading the Bible. However, it was not a “teaching” of the 
church: the way of perceiving was given to me subtly, indirectly, and indeed despite 
the poor preaching, teaching, and liturgy to which I was exposed. 

I grew up in rural Protestantism, which gave me a naive view of Scripture which 
later in college I had to throw away, and I almost threw out the baby with the 
bathwater. Despite the weaknesses of evangelical Protestantism, however, I was 
given very early in life some sense—inadequate as it was—of the power of the gospel 
centering in Jesus and his role in the biblical story. 

A decisive moment in my appreciation of the dramatic character of Scripture 
occurred in the late forties and early fifties when I was drawn into the Student 
Christian Movement: the SCM in the United States and the larger World Student 
Christian Federation centered in Geneva. In those days, believe it or not, students 
used to gather together in Bible study groups and ecumenical conferences included 
Bible study in their program. The assumption was that as we gather around the 
Bible, which in some sense is authoritative, we may wrestle with the purpose of life 
and be drawn together in closer unity. It was students who pressed the theologians 
with the larger question of the relation of the parts to the whole, of the episodes to 
“the Unfolding Drama of the Bible,” to cite the title of a study book that I wrote in 
cooperation with students of Bucknell University. 

A third happening in my career, which has profoundly influenced my under- 
standing of Scripture, is that I was drawn more and more into an appreciation of the 
holy Catholic Church—to use the language of the Apostles’ Creed: its majestic 
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creeds, its rich symbolism, its engaging liturgy. There is something very dramatic 
about worship, when it is truly worship and not an experiment, and this is related to 
the vision—celebrated in worship, in art, in music—of what Amos Wilder has called 
“the great story and plot of all time and space.” With the sensitivity of a poet—and 
one should be a poet to understand the Bible—he has observed that the biblical 
narratives “locate us in the very midst of the great story and plot of all time and 
space, and therefore relate us to the great dramatist and storyteller”’—God (The 
Language of the Gospel, pp. 64-65). 


STORY AND HISTORY IN THE BIBLE 


Now, this view of Scripture, given to me by the church, is not alien to Scripture itself, 
though it has been difficult to maintain it in the face of the critical studies of biblical 
scholarship. 

In the past, one way of viewing the dramatic movement of Scripture has been 
Heilsgeschichte, the history of God’s redemptive purpose. This view goes back into 
the New Testament itself (e.g. Luke and, in a profounder sense, Paul); it was picked 
up by Irenaeus, and came into its own in a line of theologians extending from 
Cocceius to Cullmann and von Rad, in their respective ways. 

It is no longer fashionable to speak of the dramatic movement of Scripture as 
Heilsgeshichte; and, | can agree, if the history of salvation means a kind of objective 
history, manifest in a sequence of events, that moves inexorably through the Old 
Testament period to the New. For one thing, the discontinuity between the Old 
Testament and the New is too deep to allow for any simplistic historical understand- 
ing; and for another thing, historical criticism has driven us to the realization that 
God’s purpose cannot be traced in a sequence of historical events (a “history” in the 
ordinary sense) or in a reconstruction of historical events. All of this prompted one 
of my students to raise the question in a term paper, “Is there life after Heilsges- 
chichte?” 

Nevertheless, a dramatic reading of the Bible—one that engages the imagina- 
tion and appeals to the reader/hearer to be involved in the story—is rooted in 
Scripture itself. 

In a profound sense, the Bible presents the story of a “pilgrim people” —to use 
an expression from the documents of Vatican Council II—a people who are sum- 
moned to be on the move toward God’s future. This story is curiously mixed with 
the “history” of Israel and the “history” of the early church, showing that it is not 
divorced from the concrete circumstances of human life in all their tragedy and 
triumph, in all their sinfulness and faith. It is not just ancient history, shut up in the 
dead and unrecoverable past, but a living tradition, an ongoing story in which God 
continues to speak anew to the people—as my Old Testament colleagues, Jim San- 
ders and Walter Brueggemann have been saying in their own ways. And when the 
Christian community re-reads the story of this pilgrim people it does so not under 
the supposition that the story is about someone else, but rather, as “our story” — 
“the story of our life,” as H. Richard Niebuhr has phrased it (The Meaning of 
Revelation, chap. 2). 
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Moreover, in a larger sense this story is not just a story about the people of God, 
Israel and—correlated with it in God’s elective purpose—the church; rather, this 
story is part of a much larger story—a metahistory—that moves from creation to 
consummation, from first things to last things. 

I was surprised to read recently in a current book on Christian theology that the 
traditional heilsgeschichtliche view of the movement from creation to consumma- 
tion, which dominated the life and worship of the church ever since Irenaeus, has 
been called into question by modern historical criticism which has demonstrated 
that, for instance, Genesis 1-3 is only a story, with no foundation in the actual 
history of the ancient world. 

The conclusion follows only if one supposes that the “literal sense” of Scripture 
is the same as the “historical sense” as construed by historical criticism and if the 
“literal sense” excludes, or rules out, a poetic sense that appeals to the imagination 
and becomes the shared symbolism of a community of faith. It is too bad that “the 
eclipse of biblical narrative,” to allude to the opening of Hans Frei’s book by that 
title, has meant a loss of that vision which has fired the imagination down through 
the centuries of the involvement of all humanity, and indeed all creatures, in an 
unfolding drama that extends from God’s creation to the consummation of God’s 
purpose for the creation. 


CONCLUSION 


With a theological inclusio, however, I must return to the point from which I began: 
this reading of Scripture as a dramatic movement from creation to consummation, 
and the story of the people of God with its denouement, according to Jewish convic- 
tion, in Exodus and Sinai and the unfolding of the meaning of those events and, in 
Christian conviction, in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ, is celebrated 
primarily in worship. The Bible belongs to the community of faith. 

Abraham Joshua Heschel has helped me to understand this. Heschel once said 
that the Bible is not a book to be read but a drama in which to participate. And 
surely in its own way the Christian community shares this conviction in worship. 
The central rite of the Christian community, corresponding to the Passover in the 
Jewish community, is the Eucharist which is a remembrance and celebration of the 
crucial moment of the biblical drama—and, indeed, in a Christian vision of all 
history—and at the same time an invitation to participate in, and bear witness to, the 
new creation already introduced through Jesus Christ 











Eschatology and Ethics in the Hebrew Bible 


Walter Harrelson 


The subject of eschatology’s relation to ethics has received much attention from New 
Testament scholars but not enough attention, in my judgment, from students of the 
Hebrew Bible. The time is ripe for consideration of the ethical import of ancient 
Israelite eschatology, because of the way in which various forms of analysis— 
literary, semiotic-structural, sociological, and theological—can be and are being 
applied to eschatological texts. The import of all of these for ethics is valuable, and 
prospect looms for fresh understandings of the ethical import of prophetic visions of 
the future as these are found throughout the prophetic corpus. 

In earlier research on the problem, I have stressed several points. The visions of 
Israel’s future under God have significant weight of meaning in the here and now. If 
Zion is destined to be the city to which the nations flow and where they settle their 
differences apart from acts of warfare, it is dreadful and intolerable that Zion persist 
in being a harlot city (Isaiah 1 and 2). Similarly, if Zion has that glorious destiny, to 
which God will surely see, then Zion has a hope that persists even in face of the 
coming divine judgment that is so threatening. Promise for Zion’s place in the 
establishment of peace on earth means that there is a last-ditch hope for Zion, and 
for the world, despite certain or almost-certain disaster now awaited. 

Moreover, the vision of Zion’s future sets a pattern of life before Israel, lays out 
a clear picture of a social world that is marked for realization. This picture of what 
lies ahead exercises its drawing power upon the current social realities. Life today 
must be shaped in the light of what God is bringing to pass. The vision offers a lure, a 
beacon, and as it is believed it is in process of affecting the shaping of the life in the 
here and now. People live out of the future, even as they understand out of the past. 

Finally—so far as my earlier efforts are concerned—such visions bring into the 
personal life of the believer much of what they promise and portray. To live in the 
light of the nations’ march to Zion is to live, to a considerable extent, in that 
transformed Zion prior to its emergence. Eschatology is always, to some extent, 
eschatology finding realization. When a community that gives credence to visions of 
the future—and surely some in ancient Israel gave such credence—then the com- 
munity and its individuals are likely to be immersed in them. Visions of the future are 
an important part of the social fabric of a community, providing much of what they 
portray, inasmuch as the community is confident that the visions are finding realiza- 
tion even as they live in a world strikingly different from the world envisioned. 

On this special occasion I want to make a few additions in the effort to deal with 
this complex and (to me) weighty and demanding subject. I want to do so in ways 
that do not claim too much for this relationship of eschatology and ethics, important 
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though I am convinced that it is. | do know the difference between religious envision- 
ing of the world and the world itself, even though we have come to see that an 
absolute distinction between ideology and reality probably ought not be claimed. 

One of the additional points I want to make is prompted by ideas that began to 
trouble me in classes with Reinhold Niebuhr, when he talked about the relations of 
ethics and aesthetics. | had come to Union as a philosophy major, enamored of 
Platonic thought and of Christian uses of Plato. My love for Plato survived even 
James Muilenburg’s fulminations against philosophical efforts to translate biblical 
religion from its pristine truth into another and dubious medium. 

Niebuhr allowed the connection between aesthetics and ethics, but he did not 
make a great deal of it in those days. I kept puzzling over how to relate the good and 
the beautiful, confident that somehow they had to be related, sharing such life and 
power of the other, and each pursued with passion. 

Some Psalm texts indict evildoers by the sheer power of description. For exam- 
ple, Psalm 73’s opening portrayal of the wicked strutting through the earth, never 
facing trouble, always landing on their feet, spreading the stench of evil as they walk 
along—such a picture is itself a denunciation of evildoing and of evildoers. 

Similarly with prophetic eschatological texts that display the beauty and marvel 
of God’s setting the world right. From the stump of Jesse a shoot emerges, bringing 
life out of very death, or near-death. God’s sevenfold Spirit rests upon this shoot, 
empowering the shoot to fulfill God’s destined purpose for Israel, for the world, for 
the natural order. Judging not by what the eye sees, but with equity, this shoot comes 
to those always deprived of justice—the poor, the needy, the meek. And evildoing 
and evildoers are swept away by the very Spirit/breath that establishes justice and 
faithfulness on earth. 

Into the world of violence this Spirit enters, stilling it all. The wolf and the lamb 
lie down together, the child plays over the den of the asp, no one hurts anyone else 
throughout all God’s holy mountain-preserve, for the entire earth is suffused with 
knowledge of God, overflowing with God’s presence, as waters cover the seas. 

This world where lions eat straw as oxen do, where people do not raise a violent 
hand against others, and where wounding and pillaging and raping and carnage are 
all at an end—this is the world that has to be. Its sheer beauty impels the community 
to struggle for its realization, to act so as no longer, by its own action or inaction, to 
defer the appearance of that appointed world. The pull of the beautiful is too little 
considered, I believe, in our treatments of biblical ethics. Such a world is a fitting 
world, a world that offers to human beings and animals the prospect for life as life is 
intended to be lived. How can the community not long and work for such a world? 

To our list of four ways, then, in which the eschatological influences the ethical 
(by judging, by insisting upon hope, by providing a lure, and by mystic participation 
in the here and now), we can propose a fifth: by the beauty of the consummation as 
portrayed. It is not just by the beauty of the portrayal; that would make the effect 
literary or psychological but not necessarily ethically significant. It is by the beauty of 
the eschaton, the consummation, as presented in the vision. The soul yearns for the 
fitting, for the beautiful, and when the beautiful is laid before us as coming to 
realization, in the divine purpose, intention, and activity, then the beautiful inspires 
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action appropriate to the beauty portrayed, and such action is ethical action, fitting 
action, action appropriate to the glory of the portrayal. 

Is there not a second step that is demanded? I believe that there is. Do not these 
eschatological texts have such prominence in the prophetic corpus that they deserve 
to be treated as the prophets’ sketch of the world as God has ordained it, and thus 
the world in its authentic reality? Again, I believe that this is highly probable. I do 
not intend to make the prophets into Platonists, holding to the view that essential 
reality consists of the form of the world, that which has its eternal being with God. 
But do the prophets not very probably hold to the view that this world that is coming 
into being is not only being formed in course of the flow of the temporal process, but 
has such form, not in an eternal heaven but in a pattern (tabnith, Exodus 25:9) that 
God discloses to the people from time to time? 

Just as the pattern (tabnith) of the Tabernacle was disclosed to Moses in the 
wilderness, according to the priests, so also the pattern of the world was disclosed 
from time to time by the prophets. They were given to see the character of the world 
as God proposed that it be. These eschatological images, then, do not describe a 
primordial world that is being restored; in no instance that I can detect is such a 
suggestion made. They portray a coming world that conforms to the world as 
purposed by God. Thus these images are portrayals of what we can call the true 
world. They describe life as it is purposed to be, but they also describe life in its true 
character. 

It may be outrageous for a paper by a student of Professor Muilenburg to come 
to such a conclusion: the prophetic heritage upholds the Greek commitment to the 
centrality of truth, beauty, and goodness. But is it so outrageous? The ancient Near 
East had much to give to Greece, as is well known, and much of the pattern of Greek 
religion is oriental in origin. The prophets have of course adapted their use of ancient 
Near Eastern religious patterns, no less so here than in other instances. Prophetic 
eschatology stresses the moral weight of the day that is to come, the beauty of the 
day, and the truthfulness of the portrayal of that day. It is sure to come, and its claim 
upon life in the here and now is inescapable. Let us look at several texts, including 
some from nonprophetic sources, to try to offer illustrations in support of the above 
assertions. 

First, to connect the beautiful with the moral, what better text comes to mind 
than Psalm 133? “See, how good and how beautiful it is when neighbors dwell 
together as one!” The analogies given—the oil flowing down Aaron’s beard and the 
dew from Hermon that falls on Mount Zion—are images of beauty and richness of 
life, not of the moral life as such. Concord within the family and within the commun- 
ity is a beautiful thing, according to this Psalm. The Hebrew term na‘am clearly 
means “beautiful” in Song of Songs 1:16, where its parallel word is yapheh. Simi- 
larly, in Psalms 81:3 and in 2 Samuel 23:1 such a meaning is called for. 

It is of course necessary to acknowledge that the canons of the beautiful are 
notoriously specific to a given culture. Do we want to think of the moral demands of 
ancient Israel as equally specific to that culture? The relativism that seems to follow 
upon relating ethics and aesthetics certainly needs to be addressed. But note that we 
are not talking about physical beauty in terms that depend upon the individual for 
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their interpretation, or upon the canons of the culture entirely. We speak of the 
character of Israel’s social world, of what constitutes a good and a beautiful world. 
Here the element of subjectivity is not set aside, but it certainly is qualified. 

What about examples that support the last point—the claim that the envisioned 
world of the last days is the true world, the most real of all real worlds? The first 
point to be made is the familiar one: these are social images of the world we know 
today; they are not images of a world that replaces the current one, but of this world 
as it is bent toward becoming, this world as God is bringing it to birth. Something of 
that groaning to be born shows up in the remarkable picture of the son Ephraim 
refusing to be born (Hosea 13:12—13) and in the familiar text from Romans 8, 
which portrays the very creation groaning for birth (vss. 22—23). The true world, 
then, is coming to birth, as God shakes free from this earth the power and drag of sin 
and death. 

But do not the eschatological texts themselves suggest that they are portraying 
the true world? I think that they do—from early texts such as Amos 9:13—15, where 
the concentration is upon the remarkable fruitfulness of the soil, to late texts such as 
Zechariah 8:4—5, where old men and women are safe in the streets, and even 
children may play there in safety. A look at one of the most comprehensive of the 
eschatological texts offers ample illustration of this point, in my view, and may serve 
as a summary text by which to examine our entire thesis. Isaiah 11:1—9 may come 
from the seventh-century redaction of the work of Isaiah, but if it does, it surely well 
portrays themes from the message of Isaiah of Jerusalem, and it also captures much 
of the beauty and sweep of the prophet’s literary prowess. 


A shoot comes forth from Jesse’s stump, 
a branch grows up from his roots. 
The Sovereign’s spirit rests on him— 
of wisdom and understanding, 
of counsel and might, 
of knowledge and fear, 
_ of delight in God’s fear. 
Not by sight will he judge, 
or by hearing will he reprove. 
With justice will he judge the poor, 
with equity reprove the meek of earth. 
He will strike the earth with the rod of his mouth, 
with the breath of his lips do the wicked to death. 
Justice will encircle his waist, 
faithfulness encircle his loins. 
The wolf settles down with the lamb, 
the leopard lies down with the kid. 
Calf and lion and fatling together— 
a little child leads them. 
Cow and bear feed together, 
together their young lie down; 
lions eat straw like cattle. 
Infants play over asps’ holes, 
babies touch the dens of adders. 
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None hurts, none destroys, 
throughout my holy mountain; 
for the earth is filled with knowledge of God 


as waters cover the sea. 


These texts that portray a coming royal figure from the line of David (Isaiah 
9:1—7; Micah 5:2—5; Zechariah 9:9—12 belong with this text, as is widely acknow- 
ledged) always indicate the time of trial and difficulty within which the child 
emerges. They show God establishing justice on earth in such a way as to assure 
equity in the administration of justice, fidelity to the promises God made to the 
ancestors, and a transformation of the social and political realities of earth such that 
God’s intended purposes for it come into their own. Some of the texts are more 
appealing literarily than others are, and some have been better preserved by the 
tradition. But not one of these texts lacks the striking phrase, the vivid image of 
transformation of life’s trials and earth’s wounds. Just what Israel lacks, and the 
world lacks, that is what God brings to pass in the consummating day of fulfillment. 

As we look at our set of implications for ethics that should appear in Isaiah 
11:1—9, the text clearly provides them all. God’s sevenfold Spirit rests upon the true 
ruler who arises from the damaged stump of Jesse and is enabled to render equitable 
judgment, giving the poor and the needy their due, for the first time. Both the natural 
and the historical world enter into the well-being for which they long, the well-being 
awaiting them. A world, a Zion, that is a caricature of such a realm of blessedness 
stands under divine judgment, clearly and unmistakably. 

At the same time, this Zion has a future that also assures a future for the earth. 
Can one still speak of this prospect with any confidence, given the prospect of 
nuclear warfare and the possible uninhabitability of the planet? I think that one can 
and must, although nothing must duil the imminent danger to life itself that nuclear 
holocaust poses. The text does say that it is God’s purpose to bring life and blessing 
for all of earth—the natural world and the historical world as well; and that divine 
purpose stands, irrespective of what human and animal life may do to thwart the 
divine purpose. How? That lies beyond the biblical testimony to address. I would 
only suppose that we could extrapolate to speak of other planets, to consider the 
world we know in relation to the vastness of the cosmos. 

Also clear is the lure, the drawing power, of such a vision, and the way in which 
we find this time of historical and natural well-being bursting in upon us before the 
consummation. And in my view, the power of the vision’s beauty to affirm the 
fittingness of it all, and thus the rightness, and indeed the moral rightness of it, can 
hardly be missed. True, canons of beauty are even more difficult to claim as universal 
than are canons of goodness. But our concern is with a beauty that has as its core the 
life of the earth, of peoples and institutions, of animals and insects and reptiles, all 
living together in harmony, where destruction of life, the characteristic feature of a 
sinful and distorted world, comes decisively to its end. Such a world is not only 
good; it is fair and beautiful, and appeals to canons of the beautiful that are wide- 
spread, if not universal. 

Moreover, this portrayal of the benefits brought by the royal figure enables us to 
see in such a world the true world. This is not some ideal for a future time that we 
struggle for and pray for and are drawn toward. This world, is realized in the here 
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and now, is the world, the world of authenticity. Any other world is provisional, not 
what God purposes or is establishing, not what is already manifesting itself in the 
here and now, imperfectly but in actuality. 

The relation of eschatology and ethics in biblical religion is described in the new 
edition of the Westminster Dictionary of Christian Ethics with no reference at all to 
the ways in which these two realities intersect and interrelate. The fault lies not with 
the author or with the editor, but with us in the field of Hebrew Bible who have been 
too slow to trace the connections. On this occasion, when I am overwhelmed with 
memories of those who helped shape my life as teacher and scholar—Muilenburg, 
Terrien, Niebuhr, and Tillich in particular—I call attention to a theme that has 
occupied my thought since student days, and indeed earlier, under the guidance of 
another great teacher, Helmut Kuhn. It is a theme that deserves more attention than 
it has received. I hope to do more with it on occasions to come. 
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Source Criticism: 
Some Comments on the Present Situation* 


William R. Farmer 


The Union Biblical Jubilee provides a fitting occasion for some reflection on the 
source question in contemporary synoptic studies. To this end I offer a summary 


statement about our general situation and a few passing comments on certain related 
topics. 


THE GENERAL SITUATION IN SYNOPTIC STUDIES 


Synoptic studies began in Germany with the creation of the first modern Gospel 
synopsis by Johan Jacob Griesbach in 1776 and for two hundred years the discipline 
flourished in Germany. But today, with the general demise of interest in form and 
redaction criticism, synoptic studies in Germany have reached a stage of stagnation. 
Outside Germany, however, they continue to flourish, though with some changes. 
The recent demise of interest in redaction criticism coincides with a rise of interest in 
source criticism. This is no coincidence, for the pioneering redaction-critical work on 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke by Bornkamm, Marxen and Conzelmann was based 
upon a source theory that Matthew and Luke copied Mark, a source theory that is 
increasingly being questioned.! 

Serious questioning of Marcan priority began on this side of the Atlantic with 
Pierson Parker’s The Gospel Before Mark, published by the University of Chicago 
Press in 1953. At that time there were two giants in synoptic studies in North 
America, Frederic Grant at Union Theological Seminary and Henry Cadbury at 
Harvard University.” 

Today, thirty-four years later, there is no Frederick Grant nor Henry Cadbury 
at any of the major North American graduate schools. At Union, since the retirement 
of Reginald Fuller, the situation has been dominated by Johannine and Pauline 
studies. In the graduate program at Yale there is Bruce Chilton, with special compe- 
tence in the Aramaic Targums. He regards the theory of Marcan priority and the 
existence of Q as critically out of date, but offers nothing to take its place. At 
Harvard the situation is hardly an improvement. Professor Helmut Koester has been 
led to conjecture that Mark was composed very late, after Matthew and Luke, and 
even after Secret Mark. But his research interests and competences are focused in the 
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second century, not in synoptic studies per se. There has been no one at Princeton 
since Otto Piper who has spoken with any authority on the origins or purpose of the 
synoptic gospels. The same situation now obtains at Duke. Frank Young is best 
known for his work on the Fourth Gospel, and Dan Otto Via is best known for his 
work on the parables of Jesus from a literary point of view. In this regard the 
graduate programs at Emory and Vanderbilt are similar. 

The situation in Claremont is somewhat different. There, work on Q continues 
in the classical style of Grant and Cadbury. Significant progress is being made in the 
area of form criticism, especially with research on chreias. The presence in retirement 
of Pierson Parker and William Beardslee lends further distinction to Claremont as a 
center for synoptic studies. 

Yet it would not be unfair to say that even the graduate program of Claremont 
has no one active today who has specialized in synoptic studies. The situation in the 
Berkeley area is hardly an exception, especially so since the departure of Edward C. 
Hobbs who, until he left, did represent some research interest in the source question. 
For some years at the University of Chicago, Norman Perrin focused attention on the 
Gospel of Mark. But his best-known student, Werner Kelber, has abandoned the 
critical study of the Gospels as literary documents in favor of focusing attention on 
their “orality.” Since the death of Perrin, Professor Heinz Dieter Betz, Perrin’s re- 
placement at Chicago, has published significant work on the Sermon on the Mount. 
However, Betz’ best known area of competence has been in the Hellenistic 
background to the New Testament, including Plutarch studies—where, however, the 
potential importance of a study of Plutarch’s Lives in relation to the study of the 
Gospel genre remains uncommented upon. This is representative of the selective 
inattention of critics socialized in the liberal Protestant German tradition with its 
commitment to Marcan primacy. It is easy to overlook the obvious when one begins 
with Mark.3 

In summary, then, if the Gospels Matthew, Mark and Luke are important for 
the world of theological scholarship (and they are), then the condition of our major 
graduate programs in Religion in the United States is serious. Synoptic research in 
these graduate programs has come to a virtual standstill. This means not only that 
few scholars are being trained in these programs to do research on the texts of three 
of the most important documents of the Church; it also means that theological 
schools where ministers for the Church are being trained will find it increasingly 
difficult to replace retiring faculty possessing competence in synoptic studies with 
graduates from these, up until now, model graduate programs. The whole map of 
graduate education in biblical studies is correspondingly affected, with collateral 
long-term consequences for ethics, theology, and preaching in all those theological 
circles which are dependent upon scholarship coming from these graduate programs. 

There have been few doctoral dissertations advancing discussion of the source 
question in synoptic studies in the United States since the Union Triumvirate of E. P. 
Sanders, T. Lamar Cope, and T. R. W. Longstaff.* Special mention can be made of 
the dissertations of Frank Collison, David Barrett Peabody and Denis Tevis, whose 
studies of the literary characteristics of Luke, Mark and Matthew respectively were 
made in response to a research agenda set by the Seminar on the Synoptic Problem 
sponsored by the International Society for New Testament studies.® 
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The doctoral dissertation of Christopher Tuckett should also be given special 
mention.® This staunch defense of the Two-Document Hypothesis in its published 
form has been answered in detail by Allan McNicol.” 

The most prolific defender of the Two-Document Hypothesis active today is 
Franz Neirynck.® The defense of the Two-Document Hypothesis most frequently 
cited with favor in the scholarly literature is that given by Joseph Fitzmyer.° 
Fitzmyer’s arguments have also been answered in detail.1° 

It may be said that today there is no New Testament scholar who any longer 
maintains that the Two-Document Hypothesis is, as an earlier generation of students 
was led to believe, “‘an assured result of nineteenth century criticism.” Most major 
critics of the Gospels proceed on the assumption that the source question is an open 
one. Even those scholars who continue to work with the two-source theory are 
aware of the fact that there is no longer any scholarly consensus on this matter. 
Many continue to assume Marcan priority and the existence of Q because they see 
no viable alternative, not because they are unaware of the fact that the source 
question has been reopened. 


THE MARCAN HYPOTHESIS AND ROMAN CATHOLICS 


It is sometimes said in private conversation among Protestants that Roman Catholic 
scholars are predisposed to hold to the priority of Matthew on ecclesiastical 
grounds. This is largely because of the passage in Matthew, where, following Peter’s 
confession that Jesus is “the Christ the Son of the living God,” Jesus gives Peter the 
keys of the kingdom and says, “Thou are Peter and upon this rock | will build my 
church.” While this text is subject to different interpretations, it may be said that 
among Roman Catholics in general this passage has traditionally been used to sup- 
port a doctrine of Petrine primacy, and in turn, papal primacy and papal infallibil- 
ity. Nonetheless, surprising as it may be, most Roman Catholic New Testament 
scholars today do show a preference for Marcan priority. As Lamar Cope has 
suggested, this may be because in a world of biblical scholarship dominated by 
Protestants who regard Catholics as unfree on this question, they feel that it is 
requisite that they wear the badge of Marcan priority as a sign of academic free- 
dom. 1? 

In some cases, and perhaps in many, Cope’s explanation may be appropriate. 
However, there is no way to be sure of this in any given case unless the scholar 
concerned is willing to speak about the matter. This almost never happens, because 
of the reticence of Protestant scholars to raise such a question directly with a Roman 
Catholic colleague. For the sake of good ecumenical relations, Protestants feel that 
there are some topics too delicate to broach with Catholic colleagues. The confes- 
sional dimensions of the question of Gospel priority tends to be one of these. It 
would appear that most Roman Catholic New Testament scholars tend to defer to 
the majority Protestant view on the question of Marcan primacy and the existence of 
Q. This, however, may be more a matter of appearance than reality in view of the 
fact that some Roman Catholic scholars, if not most, are taught, not without reason, 
that according to the earliest external evidence, the Gospel of Mark was written by 
an apostolic person who based his Gospel on the preaching of Peter.'? According to 
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this evidence, Mark, then, is a “Petrine” Gospel, since it rests back on the testimony 
of Peter. That the “later” Gospels, Matthew and Luke, should be based upon the 
authority of the earlier “Petrine” Gospel of Mark can be seen as strengthening 
canonical claims for the primacy of Peter’s apostolic authority. In any case the Peter 
passage in Matthew remains canonical and continues to maintain its dogmatic role 
for most if not all Roman Catholics through the decrees on Papal primacy and papal 
infallibility promulgated by Pope Pius IX during Vatican Council I in 1870.'* 

It is quite wrong, therefore, to argue as some Protestant defenders of Marcan 
priority do, when they say that it is a consideration in favor of Marcan priority that 
almost all Roman Catholic New Testament scholars accept Marcan priority even 
though it works against their ecclesiastical interests.15 That is a very simplistic way 
of viewing the matter, and overlooks the manner in which Marcan priority can be 
used to strengthen canonical support for Petrine authority in the church. 


FUNK’S JESUS SEMINAR AND ROBINSON’S “Q” PROJECT: THE 
QUESTION OF CANON 


Robert Funk has brought together a significant number of New Testament scholars 
who meet periodically in a seminar setting to discuss the question of the authenticity 
of sayings attributed to Jesus. After informed discussion has taken place, members of 
the seminar vote according to an agreed-upon procedure where the casting of a 
particular colored pellet into a ballot box indicates, in the judgment of the individual 
scholar, the degree of probability that a saying is or is not authentic. The results of 
this vote are then made public. 

It is too soon to tell what if any significance this seminar will have for synoptic 
studies, but it is noteworthy that the reasons which have led an individual scholar to 
decide on the authenticity or inauthenticity of a saying are not made public. As a 
result the only authority for the public announcements of the seminar is that of the 
collective reputation of the scholars themselves. Under these circumstances it may be 
doubted whether churches will be able to authorize the use of Bibles in which sayings 
of Jesus are color-coded in accordance with the outcome of the voting of these 
scholars without raising the question of canon in a particularly vexatious form: i.e., 
whether such a practice represents the dogma of the church or the dogma of a 
self-appointed group of scholars.’* This is particularly the case since leading and 
influential members of the seminars are methodologically committed to a view that 
the Gospel of Thomas is an important source for providing access to sayings of Jesus 
which in many cases [it is asserted] are in a more original form in Thomas than in the 
canonical Gospels. 

James Robinson has organized a group of scholars to decide upon a text for the 
hypothetical document Q. The motive is to fix in publishable form an authorized 
text of what Robinson terms “the most important Christian document we have.”?7 
Once again we have the question of canon being raised: for, once Q has been 
reconstructed and translated some will insist that copies of Q should be in our 
churches. For Q, assuming its existence, gets us back behind our canonical Gospels, 
closer to Jesus, the font of Christian authority. This reconstructed Q, assuming there 
ever was such a document, makes no reference to the redemptive consequences of the 
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death of Jesus Christ. On the assumption that there once was such a document in the 
apostolic church, Robinson is rendering an important theological service in fixing its 
text. On the other hand, if such a document never existed (certainly a decided 
possibility in the minds of most scholars, and a strong probability in the minds of 
others), in “reconstructing the unreconstructible” Robinson is leading scholars on 
what would appear to be a wild goose chase of enormous and far-reaching canonical 
consequences for all Church leaders (and their number is legion) who continue to 
believe in Q. 

Stephen Mann’s Commentary on Mark. The newly published Doubleday 
Commentary on Mark treats the idea of Marcan priority as a myth and assumes that 
Mark, though written early, was based on Matthew and Luke.'8 It is too soon to tell 
what effect this commentary will have on the course of synoptic studies. Commen- 
taries themselves offer limited scope for advancing scholarly discussions, tending 
rather to presuppose those discussions. Nonetheless, commentaries, if they have 
been carefully composed [and Mann’s work, nine years in the doing, has been so 
composed], can popularize scholarly work, and in some instances actually advance 
scholarly discussion. 

Hans-Herbert Stoldt. In 1977 a leading publisher of German theological schol- 
arship, Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, published Hans-Herbert Stoldt’s attack on the 
idea that Mark was written first in the form of a book entitled Geschichte und Kritik 
der Marcus-Hypothese. 19 Stoldt first refutes every argument brought forward in the 
nineteenth century to support the Marcan hypothesis. Then he argues for the view 
that Mark actually used Matthew and Luke. This book was by turns attacked,?° 
defended,” and cited as responsible scholarship,” as it remains today. 

David Barrett Peabody’s book: Mark as Composer.?3 This is the first volume in 
a monograph series entitled New Gospel Studies. In a Forward to Peabody’s book I 
have set forth my views on the direction which I believe Gospel research should take. 
Those views I now represent in an abbreviated form as a concluding statement for 
this paper. 


This series, entitled New Gospel Studies, will include the published results of found- 
ational research. It is planned that detailed analyses of the Greek text of New Testament 
documents and studies of the history of New Testament research will appear here. The 
editors and the publisher of this series are committed to seeing that significant contribu- 
tions to gospel studies are published in a form that best displays the results of serious 
work. If a manuscript requires the display of Greek text, for example, it will be set in 
Greek, not in some vague transliteration. .. . 

There seems to be agreement today that linguistic data can be of service in solving 
the Synoptic Problem. But if the linguistic characteristics of the of the several Evangelists 
are to be utilized in arguments for solving the Synoptic Problem, then these literary 
features must be defensible as characteristic of the Evangelists on grounds that are 
independent of a source hypothesis.?5. 

Volumes proposed for this series that deal with the literary characteristics of the 
several synoptic Evangelists will include such lists. This will distinguish these works from 
those compiled at an earlier period by Sir John Hawkins and Henry Cadbury. Their lists 
of the literary characteristics of the Evangelists presuppose and require the validity of the 
two-document hypothesis.?¢ 

Contemporary redaction criticism, like much of contemporary text criticism and 
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source criticism, is indentured to the two-document hypothesis. Most commentaries 
produced within the past fifty years on Matthew and Luke are, in reality, commentaries 
on Mark and the changes in Mark that Matthew and Luke supposedly made in their 
Markan source. A new type of redaction criticism is needed, as are commentaries that 
make use of it. More recent redaction-critical and literary-critical works like Jack Dean 
Kingsbury’s Matthew: Structure, Christology, Kingdom, or Joseph B. Tyson’s The Death 
0 Jesus in Luke-Acts represent one such new type of redaction criticism, perhaps better 
called “composition criticism.”?” Unlike many of their predecessors, these scholars do 
not depend upon the two-source theory in their analyses of Matthew and Luke. Rather 
they focus upon the canonical text of a single gospel and analyze that text on the basis of 
recurrent literary features or patterns within it. This represents careful scholarship dur- 
ing an interim perod when there is no scholarly consensus about the sources of the 
synoptic gospels. If a new scholarly consensus about the sources of the synoptic gospels 
should develop in the future, then due consideration might once again be given to the 
modifications one Evangelist may have made in the text of his source(s). 

Should it be demonstrated that the tradition moved, not from Mark to Matthew and 
Luke, but from Matthew through Luke to Mark, then many popular notions about early 
Christian theological reflection will need modification and most histories of the earliest 
Christian communities will need to be rewritten. All of these important disciplines of 
New Testament study—text criticism, source criticism, redaction criticism, early Christ- 
ian historiography, and biblical theology—require that “we have first patiently collected 
and sat down before the basic facts.” 

The monographs in this series will represent research that is free from the critically 
corrupting influence of two distinguishable but closely related double standards which at 
present plague New Testament studies. First, while there is one standard for judging the 
historical reliability of ancient texts in general, a more rigorous standard is insisted upon 
by many who work with New Testament texts.?8 Second, while modern critical scholars 
require that the texts of the New Testament be studied within the context of their social 
history, these same scholars are either unaware of the importance of studying the discip- 
line of gospel criticism within the context of its social hisotry or plead that they do not 
have the time for such study.?9 

Studies of the history of gospel criticism in all periods will be considered for inclu- 
sion in this series by its editors, particularly studies of the history of gospel research 
during the patristic period and during the nineteenth century in Europe. We need 
methodologically sound studies of the patristic evidence bearing on the authorhsip, 
compositional sequence, provenance, date, use, and purpose of the gospels, both canoni- 
cal and apocryphal. 

Since the reaction against church tradition, which began in the eighteenth century, it 
has been widely assumed in circles under the influence of the Enlightenment that the 
patristic evidence is of little or no historical value. No task facing the guild of New 
Testament scholars is more important than the task of reappraising the patristic evidence 
and of studying the development of the New Testament canon, including its four-fold 
gospel canon, within “an intelligible field of inquiry.”2° 

This task can be best carried out on an ecumenical basis where all concerned are 
encouraged to allow room for reasonable doubt concerning any particular tradition. At 
the same time, no critic should be placed under a burden to exercise a greater measure of 
skepticism concerning a statement by a church father than would be appropriate for 
assessing the reliability of any comparable statement by comparable authors from an- 
tiquity. 

The editors of this series are also particularly interested in studies of the history of 
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nineteenth-century gospel criticism. This history is but one strand in the fabric of 
nineteenth-century European social history. We need to know more about the role of the 
German universities—both Protestant and Catholic—in the ideological struggles taking 
place during the consolidation of Germany (1830-1870), the Kulturkampf (1870-1880), 
and the period of growing ascetidancy of German Wissenschaft within European and 
North American universities (1880-1914). 

It is easy for us to see how the ideological currents of the present (as conditioned by, 
for example, ecumenical, feminist, and economic concerns) are shaping contemporary 
gospel criticism. In a similar way, we need to know what impact the ideological trends of 
German society over the extended perod from 1830 to 1914 had on the formation of 
what came to be called “‘nineteenth century liberal German Protestant criticism.“ 

Since this particular critical tradition continues to influence much of contemporary 
gospel studies, such nineteenth-century study will serve to protect students of the Gospels 
from the tyranny of outmoded ideas and paradigms and, in turn, free them from the 
pathology of selective inattention. 

In brief, this Series is dedicated to free and open inquiry in Gospel Studies, and is 
intended to undergird with careful critical studies the renewal in Gospel Studies now 
underway. 


NOTES 


1. Cf. the names of over eighty New Testament scholars who question either the priority of Mark or the 
existence of ““Q” or both, are listed in the April, 1987 issue of the Perkins Journal. See also the interesting 
article by Professor Bruce Chilton of Yale Divinity School, “Silver Blaze Rides Again: Two Recent 
Historical Approaches to Jesus,” Reflections, Winter 1987 (Yale Divinity School Journal), pp. 8—11. 
Noting that the authors whose works he is reviewing, George Wesley Buchanan and E.P. Sanders, do not 
presuppose the Two Doctiment Hypothesis, Chilton observes: “Once, such a questioning of the 
hypothesis of Marcan literary priority would have seemed scandalous. Today, critics of the Gospels are, 
as a mattet of routine, éxperimenting with other optiofis.” p. 8. 


2. For Grant’s contributions to Synoptic Studies; cf. The Economic Background of the Gospels, 1926; 
The Growth of the Gospels, 1933; The Earliest Gospel, 1943; The Gospels: Their Origins and their 
Growth, 1957; For Cadbury cf. The Style and Literary Method of Luke, 1913; The Peril of Modernizing 
Jésus, 1937; Jesus: What Manner of Man, 1947; The Making of Luke-Acts, 1958; Behind the Gospels, 
1968. 


3. Raymond Brown in his Presidential Address for Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas at Emory Uni- 
versity in Atlanta, Georgia in August, 1986, singled out for endorsement the work of P.L. Shuler, A Genre 
for the Gospels: The Biographical Character of Matthew, Fortress, 1982. The research which led Shuler 
to his conclusions concerning the genre of the Gospels began with the study of Plutarch’s Lives. Shuler is a 
graduate of the graduate program in Religion at McMaster University in Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 
Were we to include this graduate program with the others mentioned, as, by the criterion of quality, well 
we should, it clearly would be an exception. Shuler is a well trained scholar who has made a major 
contribution to synoptic studies. 


iY 


4. All three dissertations have been published and each makes an important contribution to synoptic 
studies. Cf. Ed Parish Sanders, The Tendencies of the Synoptic Tradition, Cambridge University Press, 
1969; O. Lamar Cope, Matthew, A Scribe Trained for the Kingdom of Heaven, Catholic Biblical Quar- 
terly Monograph Series 5, 1976; Thomas Richmond Willis Longstaff, Evidence of Conflation in Mark?: A 
Study in the Synoptic Problem, Society of Biblical Literature Dissertation Series 28, 1977. 


5. These studies were carried out under the auspices of the Graduate Program in Religion at Southern 
Methodist Univefsity in the decade 1973-1983 and in close relation to the Southwest Seminar on Gospel 
Studies. Cf. Franklyn J.G. Collison, Linguistic Usages in the Gospel of Luke, University Microfilms 
International, 1984; Dennis Gordon Tevis, An Analysis of Words and Phrases Characteristic of the 
Gospel of Matthew, University Microfilms International, 1982; David Barrett Peabody, The Redactional 
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Features of the Author of Mark, University Microfilms International, 1983. Peabody’s work has been 
improved for publication by Peeters and Mercer University Press, 1987, with the title Mark as Composer. 


6. C.M. Tuckett, The Contemporary Revival of the Griesbach Hypothesis, University of Lancaster, 
1979. This work was published as The Revival of The Griesbach Hypothesis, Cambridge University Press, 
1983. 


7. The July issue of the Perkins Journal, pp. 5—32 carries McNicol’s “The Two Gospel Hypothesis Under 
Scrutiny: A Response to C.M. Tuckett’s Analysis of Recent Neo-Griesbachian Gospel Criticism;” William 
O. Walker’s “The State of the Synoptic Question: Some Reflections on the Work of Tuckett and 
McNicol”; Tuckett’s response to the criticisms of McNicol and Walker; and a joint statement by McNicol 
and Walker outlining research items for which the ongoing discussion is calling. All this is aimed at 
advancing the discussion through the identification of points at issue outstanding. 


8. Cf. F. Neirynck, Duality in Mark: Contributions to the Study of Marcan Redaction, Leuven University 
Press, 1972. This study affords an alternate explanation for phenomena in the text of Mark which has 
been cited by advocates of the Griesbach Hypothesis as evidence of conflation. See also Evangelica: 
Gospel Studies: Collected Essays, edited by F. van Segbroeck, Peeters, 1982. This volume includes among 
many essays some studies of selected passages where Neirynck is able to explain synoptic texts on the 
Two-Document Hypothesis. Agreements between Matthew and Luke against Mark which argue against 
Marcan priority are explained on redactional grounds and Neirynck holds that it is not necessary to 
conclude against the Two-Document Hypothesis. Neirynck has brought forward no new arguments for 
Marcan priority. He once agreed with James M. Robinson that the success of redaction criticism assuming 
Marcan priority might afford a new argument for Marcan priority. He now only claims that redaction 
criticism can successfully defend the theory of Marcan priority. He remains confident that a wholistic 
approach to the problem will sustain Marcan priority. His work, The Minor Agreements of Matthew and 
Luke Against Mark, Leuven University Press, 1974, is the most complete list of the phenomena available. 
It was produced in part in response to a request from the S.N.T.S. Seminar on the Synoptic Problem. See 
also The Redactional Text of Mark, Peeters, 1981. This is a very useful tool. 


9. Joseph A. Fitzmyer, S.J., “The Priority of Mark and the Q Source in Luke,” Jesus and Man’s Hope, 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, 1970, pp. 131-170. 


10. Cf. William R. Farmer, “Modern Developments of Griesbach’s Hypothesis,” N.T.S. April 1977, in 
which will be found answers to Fitzmyer’s objections against the Griesbach Hypothesis; “Appendix: A 
Response to Joseph Fitzmyer’s Defense of the Two-Document Hypothesis,” New Synoptic Studies, 
Mercer University Press, 1983, in which will be found detailed answers to all of Fitzmyer’s arguments and 
evidence in support of the priority of Mark and the Existence of Q. 


11. Cf. Jaroslav Pelikan, “The Keys of Peter” in The Riddle of Roman Catholicism, Abingdon, 1959, pp. 
77-93. “These words [“Thou are Peter and upon this rock I will build my Church,’ Matt. 16:18—19] have 
become the charter of Roman Catholic Christianity,” p. 79. See for the dogmatic decrees themselves in 
Latin with English translation, Philip Schaff, ““The Dogmatic Decrees of the Vatican Council Concerning 
the Catholic Faith and the Church of Christ. A.D. 1870,” The Creeds of Christendom, Vol Il, Harper and 
Brothers, 1977, pp. 234-271. 


12. This suggestion was made in a public lecture by Professor Cope at Perkins School of Theology, 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas during the academic year 1975—1976. Fitzmyer himself 
opened up this particular “can of worms” when he accused certain Roman Catholics who argued against 
the Two-Document Hypothesis of being influenced “subconsciously” by the responsum of the Biblical 
Commission of June 26, 1912 [negative to the Two-Document Hypothesis]. Op. cit. p. 164. 


13. Cf. the testimony attributed to Papias [60-130 A.D.] in Eusebius, E.H. 3.39.15; and that attributed 
to Clement of Alexandria [150-215 A.D.] in Eusebius, E.H. 6.14.5-7. Some Roman Catholic New 
Testament scholars discount these testimonies as historically worthless. None, however, has de- 
monstrated this, nor satisfactorily explained the origin of these testimonies. The status of these tes- 
timonies remains unresolved. See Bernard Orchard and Harold Riley, The Order of the Synoptics: Why 


Three Synoptic Gospels, Mercer University Press, 1987, Part II, Bernard Orchard, “The Historical Tradi- 
tion,” pps. 111-227. 


14. See Chapter III of ““The Dogmatic Constitution of the Church of Vatican Council II,” Documents of 
Vatican II, ed. Walter M. Abbott, S.J., Guild Press, 1966, pp. 37-38. 


15. Charles E. Carlston tends to argue this way in a paper he prepared for a discussion of Pierson Parker’s 
book The Gospel Before Mark, April 11, 1978, at the Institute for Antiquity and Christianity, Claremont 
Graduate School, Claremont, California. The paper was distributed to all participants at the discussion. 
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16. In fairness to Funk himself, however, the audience in mind is not so much the Church as the wider 
public whose interest in Jesus is not necessarily accompanied by any ecclesiastical commitment. It is 
noteworthy that the seminar does not look to Federal funding for financial support, but rather asks 
participating scholars to help defray costs of the seminar. 


17. James M. Robinson, “‘The Sayings of Jesus: ‘Q’”, Drew Gateway, Fall issue, 1983, p. 28. For a 
response to Robinson’s project and the present tendency to emphasize the theology or Christology of the 
“Q” community, see William R. Farmer’s “The Church’s Stake in the Question of ‘Q’,” Perkins Journal, 
July 1986, pp. 9-19. 


18. C.S. Mann, Mark: A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary, Doubleday, 1986, pp. 
47-71. 


19. English translation History and Criticism of the Marcan-Hypothesis, M.U.P., 1980. 
20. Cf. Hans Conzelmann, Theologische Randshau 43, 1987, pp. 46-48 .. . 1980, pp. 49-50. 


21. Cf. Hans-Herbert Stoldt, Bible und Gemeinde, 79, 1979, pp. 283 ff; Virgil Howard, Perkins Journal, 
Summer 1980, pp. 49-50; William R. Farmer, Perspectives in Religious Studies, Summer 1980, pp. 
152-162; Rainer Reisner, Theologische Beitrage, Vol. Il, No. 2, 1980, pp. 80-83. 


22. Professor Georg Strecker of Géttingen University so cited it in a lecture devoted to a survey of the 
present state of New Testament research. 


23. David Barrett Peabody, Mark as Composer, New Gospel Studies 1, Peeters and Mercer University 
Press, 1987. 


24. Henry Cadbury, “The Styie and Literary Method of Luke,” HTS 6 (Cambridge MA: Harvard 
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On the History of Criticism of the Gospel of Luke 


O. Lamar Cope 


In 1921, Ernest Findlay Scott said in an address to the Union Seminary Alumni Club 
that “‘it is a singular fact that the book of Acts, out of which the doors open into 
every dark passage of N.T. history, has never yet been explored with even the 
pretense of thoroughness.”! He was speaking in anticipation of the first Jackson/ 
Lake volume on Acts that was forthcoming that year, and the comment is very 
instructive for an understanding of the way in which Luke-Acts has been treated in 
New Testament criticism. For, until the 1920s, Luke’s work was primarily studied in 
relationship to the Synoptic problem and the Jesus question rather than in reference 
to the integrity of the two-volume work, Luke-Acts. 

But even as Scott spoke, the tide was turning. A year earlier H.J. Cadbury’s The 
Style and Literary Method of Luke had appeared and the essays of Martin Dibelius 
on Acts were beginning to appear. Over the intervening years, the situation shifted to 
such an extent that J. Fitzmyer would complain, in the Anchor Bible Commentary 
(1979), that “too much . . . of the attitude that has been adopted toward the Lucan 
writings in the last two or three decades has been dominated by views of the Acts of 
the Apostles.””? Fitzmyer only errs in his inclusion of the words ‘too much.’ Study of 
the work of the author of Luck-Acts now dominates the critical scene, rather than an 
attempt to reconstruct his hypothetical sources. Moreover, the major discoveries 
about that work, beginning from the work of Cadbury and Dibelius, have been 
derived from criticism of Acts and then thrown back, as it were, to illuminate the 
Gospel. 

How far the tide has shifted from source and form criticism may be seen by 
reference to C.H. Dodd’s essay of 1949, “Thirty Years of New Testament Study,” 
written when he was a visiting professor at Union. As Professor Dodd then surveyed 
the scene it was clear that form criticism had come into its own in the study of all of 
the N.T., including Luke-Acts (cf. his own, The Apostolic Preaching and Its De- 
velopment of a decade earlier). But from 1949 to 1987 the shift in attention to 
redaction critical concern is striking. 

By the same token, estimates of the value of Luke-Acts have shifted dramatically 
in the last forty years. Until about 1950, Luke was viewed as the best objective 
historian of the early church (even if no sketches of Jesus’ life seemed to be based on 
Luke). But the 1950s saw the rise of very different appraisals of Luke’s work. On the 
one hand, the work of Conzelmann, Haenchen, Vielhaur and Kasemann in Germany 
stressed the salvation-history schema of Luke-Acts as a means of dealing with the 
delay of the Parousia and as a way of taming the fervor of the earlier eschatological 
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expressions of the faith. In their hands Luke’s work is denigrated as the onset of the 
formalizing, bureaucratizing, and trivializing era of “early catholicism.” On the 
opposite side of that coin, scholars like Cullmann and Kummel in Europe and the 
Yale school in the United States (Schubert, Dahl, Minear and Johnson) stressed the 
creativity of Luke in the use of the “promise and fulfilment” theme. They argued that 
in telling the Christian story as the story of promise and fulfilment Luke was not 
belittling the faith, but recalling a stress from Torah and Prophets which is a legiti- 
mate way of portraying the Christian perspective. 

The 1970s, however, moved Lucan studies out of that argumentative impasse as 
scholarship turned wholeheartedly to redaction criticism. To quote Fitzmyer, “in the 
light of contemporary studies we have come to realize that Luke is an early Christian 
author, who was an evangelist as much as Mark, Matthew or John, who sought to 
compose his account of the Jesus-story and its sequel with the interest of a minor 
Hellenistic historian, writing in a biblical mold, and with the concern of a theolo- 
gian, apologete and propagandist who consciously strove to enhance his account 
with literary patterns and themes that would make it palatable to the contemporary 
Hellenistic world in which he lived and wrote.”* One cannot overstress how accu- 
rate that description of the current movement in Lucan study is. The coming era is 
going to reassess the Gospel of Luke, as well as Acts, on those terms. 

By careful comparison of Acts with other Greco-Roman literature it is now clear 
that Luke composed the speeches of Acts. V. Robbins has shown that Luke also 
probably composed the “‘we-section” sea voyages on the standard convention that 
sea voyages are narrated in first person plural.’ And it is clear that Luke’s portrait of 
Paul is his own, idealized version, only marginally representative of the Paul we 
know in the Letters. Thus we know from the second volume that we are dealing with 
a sophisticated Hellenistic writer who molds tradition and creates material to serve 
his purposes. 

Only slowly, however, is that recognition being applied to the Gospel. Cadbury, 
in fact, had reversed the process, arguing that since we know from the Gospel that 
Luke quite faithfully follows his sources (Mark/Q) it follows that he has done so in 
Acts as well. Few critics have, until recently, realized that Dibelius began the process 
of turning that argument upon its head. The evidence amasses that the writer of 
Luke-Acts was the most creative adapter of the tradition of all of the Gospel writers, 
even including the Fourth Evangelist. 

Luke has developed the travel narrative which makes his gospel so unique. If 
Brown is correct, Luke has largely shaped the infancy narrative. According to 
Achtemeier, Luke tells the miracle stories so that they validate Jesus and are a basis 
for faith in a way that no other gospel writer does (except the Signs Gospel). Luke is 
the one writer who cleverly provides settings and conclusions for parable after 
parable. My suspicion is that we will soon learn that Luke created some of the L 
parables himself (cf. E. Freed’s recent NTS article on the “Unjust Judge). Luke also 
reshaped the Passion story by adding the theme of the innocent martyr, and then 
reflected exactly the same motifs in the story of the martyrdom of Stephen. In short, 
we are discovering the uniqueness and creativity of Luke as a gospel writer when 
earlier we had treated him as a rather wooden copyist historian. 
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So the Gospel of Luke is emerging as a fertile field for new discovery. We are 
becoming aware of Luke’s creativity, and, after a rather long anti-Lucan hiatus, are 
beginning to rediscover his value as a theologian, as long as we are not bound to a 
crisis/existentialist theology. Luke’s concern for the life of the church in the world, 
which is his primary concern in both volumes, gives us a glimpse into a creative 
effort to think through the meaning of Christianity for the Gentile church toward the 
end of the first century. Still to be accomplished, however, is a clear reading of the 
setting of the writer. For, as R. Karris has observed, when we ask what we know of 
Luke’s specific Sitz im Leben, the answer is, “not much.”’ That leaves a major task 
ahead in Synoptic studies, for it will mean that specialists will have to tread not only 
the complexity of the synoptic tradition’s waters but also the Luke-Acts connection. 

As a final note and risky prognosticaton I would venture two thoughts. One is 
that, unlike Fitzmyer, I do not think that Lucan studies have been too dominated by 
what we have discovered about Acts. Rather, I suspect that we will have to rethink 
the source axiom in the light of the kind of writer Luke was. For it may not be the 
case that Luke faithfully follows Mark but the exact reverse, that Mark preferred the 
Hellenistic Luke to the Jewish Christian Matthew. And, it may also be true that Luke 
is responsible for the theme of the rich versus the poor in the Jesus story. But I would 
argue that Luke’s interpretation on that issue is in harmony with Jesus’ view of 
God’s reign and with Paul’s view of the consequences of being part of the body of 
Christ. So liberation theologians may overstate the case and make one Lucan issue 
the issue, but they are fundamentally right. First World Christian§‘cannot be faithful 
unless and until we come to grips with the demon Wealth, lest we discover, in Lucan 
phrase, that none of us who were invited shall taste the banquét: 
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Biblical Hermeneutics and the Black Church Tradition 


Cain H. Felder 


One hundred and fifty years ago, the city of Chicago, Illinois was founded. At 
roughly the same time in New York City, biblical studies was inaugurated at Union 
Theological Seminary. The United States, then, was quite a different socio-political 
entity than today. In Europe, the historical critical method for investigating Scripture 
was still in its infancy as a product of the Enlightenment.! In America, one hundred 
and fifty years ago, most black people were slaves and their slave masters scarcely 
taught them about the biblical Sabbath Year provisions (Exodus 21; Deuteronomy 
15) or traced for them the Jubilee ideals which were part of exilic visions for an 
egalitarian society contained in Leviticus 25 and 27.? 

By contrast, today the city of Chicago has a black mayor, a descendant of slaves, 
who regularly calls attention to the distinctive concerns of the black community. In 
biblical studies, the parallel for this secular development is lacking. Yet, as a double 
product of Union Theological Seminary’s endeavors in the biblical field, it is my task 
to represent, in this Jubilee, some of the distinctive issues that constitute the 
present-day agenda for biblical hermeneutics in relation to the black church tradition 
in America and to trace some future directions for New Testament research. 


The collaborative efforts in hermeneutics begun by Afro-American professors of 
the Bible at the 1984 meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature in Chicago and 
discussions subsequent to that consultation make this assignment manageable. At 
the initial consultation, Charles Copher presented a paper on the significant black 
presence in the Old Testament, despite a history of exegesis and biblical hermeneu- 
tics in the West, both Ashkenazic Jewish and Christian, that has minimized the 
importance of references to Cushites or Ethiopians.? Copher stressed the absence of 
a racist ideology in the Old Testament that would presume black people to be 
inferior to other racial groups. I presented a paper with a similar theme, but focused 
on New Testament attitudes about race with particular attention to texts in Luke- 
Acts, 1 Corinthians, Galatians, Colossians and Revelation.‘ I expressed a deep con- 
cern about an implicit racial tendentiousness on the part of Eurocentric exegetes and 
the subtle but damaging impact of such bias against blacks: for example, the ten- 
dency to regard Cornelius’ baptism in Acts 10 as somehow more bona fide than that 
of the Ethiopian in Acts 8. The ensuing discussion offered considerable evidence that 
Western historiography and its specific appropriation by Eurocentric exegetes have 
required black scholars to cultivate a “hermeneutic of suspicion” about research 
conclusions riddled with cultural/racial biases. At the 1984 consultation, I suggested 
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that the participants were engaging in a variation of that which the French epis- 
temologist Michel Foucault has called “‘an insurrection of subjugated knowledges.”’ 

The past two years have provided more opportunities for blacks in biblical 
studies to continue their collective reflections about the nature of the relationship 
between biblical hermeneutics and the black church. The goal is to articulate the 
elements of a biblical hermeneutic that would take seriously the interplay between 
the original text and context of biblical traditions as it correlates with the socio- 
political ethos of black church traditions. In an unprecedented five-day consultation 
in Collegeville, Minnesota last summer, the following questions were posed: Who 
are the interpreters of the Bible in our communities? In what context is interpretation 
taking place? How have blacks historically engaged the Bible as Scripture? What are 
the strengths or weaknesses of such engagement? Are the functions and readings of 
the Bible changing in the Afro-American religious situation today? Answers to these 
questions necessarily will involve a detailed study of specifically black sources (slave 
narratives, spirituals, sermons, and the library in Black Theolog) for the purpose of 
tracing more precisely the parameters of Afro-American biblical hermeneutics. Also, 
it would be useful to construct from these sources a systematic collection of Scrip- 
tures most heavily emphasized in black church traditions, a de facto “black” canon 
within the Canon. 

The Afro-American biblical hermeneutics project is not a reactionary protest 
whereby the life-contexts of a different racial group becomes the definitive new norm 
for biblical interpretation. The participants are very much aware of Rudolph 
Bultmann’s observation that “the meaning of the Scriptures discloses itself anew to 
every future.”© The Afro-American hermeneutics project members wish to distin- 
guish the Scriptural meaning implicit in the mew futures of Afro-American com- 
munities of faith. There is little interest in repeating the errors evident in Eurocentric 
tendencies to construe the New Testament traditions as a steady progression from 
Jerusalem to Rome and points north, while minimizing the pertinence of those texts 
that bespeak a racial and ethnic pluralism in the Bible. The constructive aim of this 
Afro-American hermeneutical exploration is to develop a strategy by which the 
black church, albeit a by-product of white racism, can more coherently claim Jesus 
Christ as the Redeemer who cares about their total well-being in a frequently hostile 
socio-economic environment. 

The Afro-American biblical hermeneutics project represents an attempt to cor- 
relate biblical motifs on freedom and justice with the black church’s quest for a more 
coherent future, not in Egypt or within a Roman Empire poised against Christianity, 
but within a nation that considers itself Christian. This paradoxical reality helps us 
to see some of the ways in which the historical critical method and the paradigm of 
the hermeneutical circle have become closed constructs which serve contexts of 
privilege and the status quo. The African New Testament Scholar, John Pobee, is 
instructive, when he suggests that the better paradigm is a “hermeneutical spiral” 
with an open character oriented toward discovering in diverse contexts new pos- 
sibilities for re-enlivening the text in the future.” The notion of a spiral, requiring as 
it does serious attention to diverse contexts for discerning the meaning of Scripture, 
encourages the interpreter to look both beyond apologies and polemics; and instead, 
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to rediscover what Karl Barth called the “strange new world” of the New Testament. 

From my association with the Afro-American biblical hermeneutics project and 
my location on a faculty whose principal constituency is the black church, I have 
become aware of certain research areas,that have bee: somewhat neglected in the 
guild of biblical scholarship. Black scholars may have a particular responsibility to 
address these concerns that seem to bear directly on their ongoing liberation struggle 
for freedom and justice today. Both the central position of Jesus and the New 
Testament in the history and daily life of the black church bring urgency to the task 
of articulating distinctive hermeneutical concerns that suggest priorities for future 
New Testament research. As a professor of New Testament, let me briefly outline my 
concern. 

The principal significance of the New Testament, in my view, is that it consti- 
tutes the foundations for a distinctive Christian mode of theological reflection. How- 
ever much the New Testament alludes to, cites, or reinterprets terms, ideas and texts 
in the Old Testament (LXX), the books within the New Testament are the direct 
result of a new Event for theological discourse and action. For this reason, I give 
ready assent to the contention that “the early Christians asked what their Bible 
meant theologically rather than historically.”’* I might add that they also did not ask 
what the Bible meant from a sociological perspective.? Even as the early church 
struggled to define its relationship with Israel and with the Law, its motivation was 
primarily theological. The occasion for this new impulse was the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ which caused believers to reassess the ministry of Jesus, the Redeemer. 
These observations explain, in a general way, assumptions for my current and future 
research. 

By no means do I wish to detract from the importance of historical and literary, 
critical, or sociological analysis of the biblical texts. The value of such methodologies 
is clear, reminding us that knowledge of the text and its ancient “world” can be 
enhanced by utilizing interdisciplinary modes of analysis. The focus, however, for 
my own research seems governed by the dissonance and contradictions of a twen- 
tieth century “world” that vaunts a rhetoric of freedom, justice, and peace, while 
often appealing to the Bible, but showing little evidence that theological insights in 
the New Testament have much substantive (dare I say “‘practical”’?) meaning for the 
way Christian individuals, groups and nations interact today. Given this, three her- 
meneutical questions that arise from the New Testament have intrigued me, espe- 
cially given my location in the Black Church and a Black Theological Seminary. 
First, is it possible to delineate different notions about the nature of justice in the 
New Testament? Second, did New Testament authors in any way associate the idea 
of “race” with a person’s color, culture or physiology? Third, does the emergence of 
a “bourgeois” Christianity, evident within the New Testament itself (Pastorals, 
James, Revelation) and reinforced by the emergence of a Great Church Tradition in 
the Second Century, represent a basic repudiation of apocalypticism (analogous to 
developments in Judaism of that period) that ultimately undercut the social ideals of 
the pristine movement? In my view, each of these questions is primarily a matter of 
biblical theology and hermeneutics with particular significance for the black church. 

With regard to New Testament perspectives on justice, there is evidence, I think, 
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that many writers in the New Testament had definite, although at times differing, 
ideas about justice. Old Testament passages that reflect the lex/jus talionis (Exodus 
21:22-25; Deuteronomy 19:21; Leviticus 24:17-21) as a form of retributive justice 
are transposed as Christian eschatological justice (Matthew 12:36; Romans 12:20; 2 
Thessalonians 1:6, 9; Revelation). In the New Testament, it is noteworthy that God 
is the One to exact retribution, not members of the community. The situation seems 
otherwise at times as one evaluates New Testament passages that suggest other 
types, such as a compensatory justice. There are instances in which distinct “‘com- 
pensations” exceed conventional notions of fairness, as in the use of isotés in 2 
Corinthians 8. Another example is the parable of the laborers in the vineyard 
(Matthew 20) that indicates compensation which, by conventional standards, must 
have seemed quite unfair. 

Old Testament social legislation certainly stipulates legal precedents for the 
administration of justice within the community, and “compensations” are indicated 
for the poor or victims of injustice. But some New Testament scholars disclaim the 
existence of compensatory or such other objective norms for justice that would be 
analogous to Old Testament social legislation or to that which in eighteenth century 
Germany was called Soziale Gerechtigkeit (‘social justice”). The matter is compli- 
cated by vocabulary and thought patterns in the New Testament whereby terms like 
dikaios may mean righteous, just or innocent.° 

A critical question now appears. Does not the attribute dikaios in the New 
Testament often reflect a mode of conduct wherein Christians are to expand the 
traditional understanding of “neighbor” in the light of a new level of theological 
discourse made possible by the witness of Jesus Christ? I believe so, and it is for this 
reason that my current and future research takes up the issue. 

The second future direction for New Testament research focuses upon the idea 
of race in the Bible. A few years ago, my article on this subject brought forth a 
surprising amount of mail.'! Indeed, the opening chapters of my forthcoming book 
consider at greater length the subject of “race” in the Bible.1? A systematic study of 
changed perspectives on race as seen in a comparison of Old Testament and New 
Testament texts seems to be particularly timely in view of domestic and world 
conditions today. As an illustration, I believe that it can be demonstrated that the 
term “race” in the New Testament is primarily metaphorical (e.g., 1 Peter 2:9) with 
no reference to a person’s color, physiology or culture. Again, this development 
results from a new level of theological discourse in light of the Christ-event and, to 
my mind, gives great significance to the universalism inherent in the vision of New 
Testament authors (e.g., Galatians 3:28; Colossians 3:11; Acts 8; Revelation 7). At 
the same time, the subject of blacks in biblical antiquity merits further study, if only 
to provide a woefully needed corrective for many today who, wedded to stereotypes, 
believe that blacks have no substantive history in antiquity and are scarcely men- 
tioned in the Bible. 

The third critical area for future research in the field of New Testament Studies 
is related to the social history of early Christianity, but constitutes a clear theological 
crisis. On the one hand, the New Testament confronts us with Christian adaptations 
of Jewish apocalypticism (Mark 13; 1 Thessalonians 4:13-18; Romans 8; James 
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1:9-11, 2:13, 5:1-6; and Revelation) which I think are both radical and visionary. 
On the other hand, the New Testament attests to the institutionalization of the 
church and the gradual rise of Christian “orthodoxy” or nascent catholicism (Acts, 
Colossians, Ephesians, Pastorals). Thus, the New Testament as canon confounds us 
with two extremes: a radical spirit-endowed praxis as well as a bourgeois civil 
religion that is more introspective and self-protecting. It seems of utmost importance 
for New Testament research in the years ahead to determine more precisely the 
implications of this tension and a hermeneutic for its resolution that wold embolden 
the witness of the Church, not least that of the Black Church. 
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Context as a Bearer of Meaning in Matthew 


Paul W. Meyer 


From form criticism, with its attention to the Sitz-im-Leben that shapes every tradi- 
tion, through redaction criticism, right down to the latest suggestions on narrative 
plot, social setting and audience, one constant in the search for more adequatz 
interpretation of New Testament texts has been the recognition of the role of context 
in determining meaning—including the meanings intended by those who shape the 
text and the meanings perceived by those who receive it and are shaped by it. Instead 
of trying, in these few minutes, even to delineate the broad range of hermeneutical 
issues context generates, much less give an accounting of their present status, I 
propose simply to make a few observations about two texts in the Gospel of 
Matthew. These are, after all, the primary givens with which we have to work in any 
case; and this may be a way of keeping our feet on the ground. Yet I choose two texts 
rather than one in order to point beyond both to what I understand to be a charac- 
teristic dimension of this Gospel. 


I 


The first text is Matthew 13:44—46, the twin Parables of the Hidden Treasure and of 
the Pearl. 

You will recall that Matthew begins his parable chapter with three sections 
closely parallel to Mark, the Parable of the Sower (vss. 1—9), the Reason for Speak- 
ing in Parables (vss. 10-17), and the Interpretation of the Parable of the Sower (vss. 
18-23). The second of these sections is elaborated in a conspicuously Matthean 
way, and concludes with the Q saying (vss. 16-17) that Luke uses at the end of the 
mission of the seventy (Lk. 10:23-24): 


But blessed are your eyes, for they see 

And your ears, for they hear. 

Truly, I say to you, many prophets and righteous ones longed 
to see what you see, and did not see it, 

And to hear what you hear, and did not hear it. 


To this beginning, Matthew attaches six parables, in two groups of three. The first 
group opens with the Parable of the Tares and adds the pair of the Mustard-seed and 
the Leaven. It is addressed publicly to the crowds, closing with a preliminary sum- 
mary that takes Mark’s final conclusion to all the parables and reinforces it with a 
formula quotation from Psalm 78:2: 
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I will open my mouth in parables; 
I will utter what has been hidden since the foundation of the world. 


But then the parable discourse resumes with a second group of three, this time 
spoken in the house to the inner circle of the disciples. The second section opens with 
the Interpretation of the Parable of the Tares, then introduces a new pair (the twin 
parables of our text, the Hidden Treasure and the Pearl), and finally concludes with 
the Parable of the Drag-Net. Thus the parables of the Tares and the Drag-Net form a 
third pair, embracing the other two; they function as the inclusio or bracket for the 
Matthean arrangement, the center of which is occupied by the Interpretation of the 
Parable of the Tares; Matthew’s emphasis lies here, where the point is not simply the 
fate suffered by the message of the Kingdom in the past time of Jesus but its fate in 
Matthew’s time. 

Surely the central point of the parables of the Hidden Treasure and the Pearl is 
connected in some way with the respective actions of the plowman in the field and 
the traveling merchant. When they are read by themselves, they seem to lead to an 
interpretation that lays all the stress on commitment, the willingness of each actor to 
venture all his resources, indeed to give up everything for the sake of the one ultimate 
value. Indeed, the common words shared by these two parables are: “he goes (went) 
and sells (sold) all that he has (had) and buys (bought).” But what does that tell the 
reader about the Kingdom? The parable may describe a virtue that is perhaps an 
appropriate response to the Kingdom, but if one asks what it is about the Kingdom 
that calls for such a response one gets only the answer that by implication the 
Kingdom of God is more to be desired than all else one has. That involves no 
disclosure about the Kingdom. The bankruptcy of this line of interpretation appears 
when one commentator gives these two parables the heading: “The Necessity of 
Economic Self-Deprivation to True Membership in the Kingdom” and sees no con- 
nection with the Matthean context; both were composed on this view by Matthew, 
and the common language about “selling all one has” “comes from the story of the 
rich young ruler.””? 

But what if these artfully positioned parables are not read by themselves? They 
are peculiar to Matthew (we set aside here the Gospel of Thomas). Between the 
Interpretation of the Tares and the Parable of the Drag-Net, both of which promise 
that “at the close of the age” the angels will remove all causes of sin and all 
evil-doers, these two parables set before the reader two people whose behavior is 
strangely ambivalent. From the world’s point of view, they act in curious ways, even 
queerly. The merchant, whose whole existence is oriented toward acquiring, now 
suddenly sells all he has. The plowman behaves oddly because suddenly he knows 
something nobody else does. The commentators agonize over the question whether 
the plowman acts legally or not; if the pairing of the two parables means anything, it 
is that this question is irrelevant. Instead, the actions of both become intelligible and 
natural as soon as one recognizes that they have been seized by a perception that is 
hidden from the world around them. They are prototypes of persons to whom “it 
has been given to know the secrets of the kingdom of heaven” (vs. 11), the mystery 
of the presence of the Kingdom in this unredeemed world. They have come upon 
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‘“‘what has been hidden since the foundation of the world” (vs. 35). They have seen 
and heard what “many prophets and righteous ones have longed to see and hear” 
but have not seen and heard (vs. 17). 

Incidentally, that provides a link with the other pair of parables in the first 
group, taken from Q: the Mustard Seed and the Leaven. In Matthew’s context, the 
point cannot be merely the contrast between small beginnings and giant conse- 
quences but rather the hidden, yet all-pervasive and all-embracing, operation of the 
Kingdom of God. The woman hid the leaven in the meal; the tiny mustard-seeds 
were scatterd out of sight in the field. The operation of the Kingdom of God is not 
conspicuous or apparent. It is hidden from the eyes of this generation. To some it is 
given to see it; to others not. The distinction between the insiders and the outsiders is 
not merely presupposed but caused and reconfirmed by the presence of a Kingdom 
that does not meet the world’s standards or expectations. 


Il 


The second text is Matthew 25:31—46, the Last Judgment. 

I must be very brief. Conventional treatments of this passage have been less than 
satisfactory for three reasons: 

1. They generally pay no attention to its context: its careful placement at the 
climax of Matthew’s fifth and final large block of discourse material, i.e. at the end 
of Jesus’, teaching just before the start of the Passion Narrative. To ignore this 
placement is a major breach of simple exegetical and literary observation. 

2. They generally focus on the Son of Man’s replies in vss. 40 and 45, i.e. the 
equation of the hungry, the thirsty, the stranger, the naked, the sick, and the prisoner 
with the Son of Man, without asking either about the grounds for this equation or its 
connection with the “least” and the “little ones” elsewhere in Matthew. The result is 
a sentimentalizing or glorification of the poor that remains utterly arbitrary. 

3. They generally pass over in silence the clear element of surprise expressed on 
both sides, the right and the left, at the Son of Man’s verdict, and so do the ultimate 
violence to his reply of making it a self-evident truth. 

Reconsideration of context can go a long way toward remedying all three 
counts. In the movement of this figurative narrative teaching (it is not a parable), the 
Son of Man disburses blessing and curse in God’s place. The blessing is distributed 
not to the poor but to those who have taken the side of the hungry, the thirsty, the 
sick, the naked, and the imprisoned. When he says, “As often as you did it for one of 
my least brothers, you did it for me.”’? the Son of Man is the one who identifies 
himself with these least. That is why to have done or not done in either case to these 
is to have done or not done to the Son of Man. Finally, all those before him are 
surprised at the verdict, at discovering what they have done or not done, because 
they are surprised at this alignment and identification. No one expected that of the 
Son of Man. 

One must be discriminating in identifying the “least” or the “little ones” 
elsewhere in Matthew. It is not clear that all disciples are “‘little ones” or vice versa. 
But it is clear (e.g. 18:10—4) that the disciples are told to be advocates and defenders 
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of these “little ones” just as Jesus himself has been identified as the one sent to hear 
the blind, free the captives, and deliver the “lost sheep of the house of Israel.” That is 
why this passage occupies a position at the end of Jesus’ teaching that is the chiastic 
opposite to the Beatitudes at the start of the first discourse: God himself has taken 
the side of the “poor in spirit,” of those who mourn, and of those who hunger and 
thirst for righteousness. 

And so the Passion Narrative takes over, in which this advocate of the naked 
and thirsty and in prison will himself be stripped, and flogged, and thirsty. The 
ultimate apportionment of blessing and curse will be determined by how individuals 
relate to this unexpected Son of Man, from whom all the disciples flee. For to this 
one, when God becomes his advocate in the resurrection, is given all authority in 
heaven and on earth (28:18). 


NOTES 


1. Robert H. Gundry, Matthew: A Commentary on His Literary and Theological Art (Grand Rapids, 
MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1982), pp. 275-276. 


2. The New American Bible’s translation, which is close to that of the Rheims New Testament of 1582. 
There is no reason for introducing into the translation the familiar second partitive genitive (“the least of 
these my brothers,” as in KJV, ASV, RSV, JB) that seems to have originated with Tyndale in 1525. 





Trinitarian Testimonies 


Burton L. Visotzky 


I am a Jew, born at Tarsus in Cilicia, but brought up in this city at the feet of 
Gamaliel, educated according to the strict manner of the law of our fathers, being 
zealous for God as you all are this day. (Acts 22:3) 


Circumcised on the eighth day, of the people of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, a 
Hebrew born of Hebrews; as to the law a Pharisee. (Philippians 3:5) 


Brethren, I am a Pharisee, a son of Pharisees. (Acts 23:6) 


The self-proclaimed pedigree of the apostle Paul has long tempted scholars into the 
sin of providing his Gamalielite, Pharisaic background by extensively quoting from 
Rabbinic literature. Though this phenomenon of “‘backgrounding” is well known 
for other parts of the New Testament, it is deemed all the more apt and valid in 
Pauline studies since the apostle himself, as it were, opened the door to the method 
by confessing his “‘yeshiva” training. Raiding Rabbinic literature for Pauline 
“background” is, at best, a hazardous undertaking—as any careful New Testament 
scholar is obliged to admit. On one side, there is the temptation to employ the 
Rabbinic parallels to make the Sages seem very close indeed to Matthew’s Pharisees. 
On the other side, even the best intentioned student of Rabbinic literature will be 
guilty of some anachronism when citing the Jewish fathers to illustrate Pauline texts 
composed before the destruction of the Second Temple. 

Even if one carefully limits the parallels to the Tannaitic corpus, one is still 
comparing texts written in the mid-first century with others first redacted (and 
perhaps only then invented) in the late second and early third centuries. So much the 
worse when citations are offered from the Talmuds and medieval midrashim. While 
it is certainly possible that these late Rabbinic texts contain early, even pre- 
destruction, traditions, this possibility is at best, difficult to prove. Only very careful 
exegetes succeed in wending their way through the maze of Rabbinic literature to 
find appropriate parallels which shed some light on Paul. Even under carefully con- 
trolled conditions all that can be offered is background color to the milieu—not the 
sources of Pauline traditions. 

Is it not much more likely that Rabbinic parallels to Paul do not illustrate his 
Pharasaic background, but rather show some Rabbinic familiarity with Paul? Allow 
me to carry this logic one step further and suggest that not only do Rabbinic parallels 
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with the New Testament possibly indicate Rabbinic familiarity with the verse in 
question,' but the exegesis of such a Rabbinic passage can be best understood if the 
NT verse is read within the social context in which the Rabbis heard it. That is to 
say, proper exegesis of New Testament verses in Rabbinic literature requires an 
understanding of how that verse was read, interpreted and employed by the church 
fathers at the time the verse entered the Rabbinic corpus. 

In making this argument I do not wish to insist that the study of Rabbinic 
literature is a fruitless endeavor for students of New Testament. Given careful con- 
trol of Tannaitic material it can serve a useful purpose of introducing the student to 
Rabbinic thought a century or more after Paul. To whatever extent current scholarly 
opinion feels comfortable in making trajectories backward in time, this is a more or 
less useful tool. My point here is to caution against assuming that a close parallel has 
given access to Gamalielite, Pharisaic traditions that Paul imbibed while he was yet 
Saul. Quite the contrary, all those parallels from Rabbinic literature are apt to 
illuminate is the Rabbinic perception of the patristic interpretation of the Pauline 
verses. This is particularly the case when the Rabbinic parallels are found in a 
polemical, probably anti-Christian context. The use of parallels under such cir- 
cumstances must be considered wholly inadequate as a means of arriving at a critical 
understanding of a New Testament verse. 


Il 


The temptation to resort to Rabbinic literature to explain Paul rises in direct propor- 
tion to the opaqueness of any given passage. Since P. Billerbeck wrote his famous 
commentary,? virtually every difficult Pauline text has had the disadvantage of a 
“Rabbinic exegesis.” I focus here on one particular crux, 1 Corinthians 11:3 - 12, for 
it illustrates my point about the uses and abuses of Rabbinics for New Testament 
exegesis. I intend to demonstrate not only that the Rabbinic parallel in question does 
not provide Pauline “background,” but that the Rabbinic text in fact quotes Paul as 
he was cited by the church fathers in the late fourth century Trinitarian controversy. 
The text of 1 Corinthians 11:3 - 12:3 


3. But I want you to understand that the head of every man is Christ, the head of a 
woman is her husband, and the head of Christ is God. 4. Any man who prays or 
prophesies with his head covered dishonors his head, 5. but any woman who prays 
or prophesies with her head unveiled dishonors her head—it is the same as if her 
head were shaven. 6. For if a woman will not veil herself, then she should cut off her 
hair; but if it is disgraceful for a woman to be shorn or shaven, let her wear a veil. 7. 
For a man ought not to cover his head, since he is the image and glory of God; but 
woman is the glory of man. 8. For man was not made from woman, but woman 
from man. 9. Neither was man created for woman, but woman for man. 10. That is 
why a woman ought to have a veil on her head, because of the angels. 11. Neverthe- 
less, in the Lord woman is not independent of man nor man of woman; 12. for as 


woman was made from man, so man is now born of woman. And all things are 
from God. 


It is not my concern here to discuss whether Paul is talking about hairstyles or 
headcoverings, whether he is feminist or chauvinist. It is important to note that this 
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passage contains a blatant contradiction between the vertical hierarchy of men and 
women in verses 3,7,8,9 and the equality proclaimed in verses 11—12. I am not the 
first to notice this contradiction, nor am I the first to point out that it mirrors the two 
creation accounts in Genesis. | may be the first, however, who having pointed out 
these facts will offer no attempt to harmonize or otherwise resolve them. 

I am also not the first to point to a parallel between verses 11-12 and a 
Rabbinic passage attributed to the mid-third century Sage, R. Simlai, 


In the past, Adam was created from the dust, while Eve was created from Adam. 
From Adam onward, In our image, after our likeness (Genesis 1:26); it is impossi- 
ble for there to be man independent of woman, nor is it possible for there to be 
woman independent of man, neither is it possible for both of them to be indepen- 
dent of the Shekinah.* 


I think the parallel is beyond quibble; the only difficulty is what to make of the 
parallel. Billerbeck merely lists the text and its Rabbinic citations without extended 
discussion. This is the standard technique of his commentary which serves as no 
more than a source book, leaving the student to decide on the meaning of a text as he 
or she wishes. G. Delling, who five years later chose to explicate the thorny question, 
Paulus’ Stellung zur Frau und Ehe, followed Billerbeck’s lead by citing the parallel 
without discussing it. Close to thirty years passed before another scholar linked the 
texts together on the printed page. J. Jervell cited the Rabbinic passage as not just a 
parallel, but as an influence on Paul. The question for the scholar to consider, Jervell 
noted, is just how Paul understood the Rabbinic saying.5 

Almost a decade later M. Boucher very kindly offered the Rabbinic parallel to 
show that the rabbis were theoretically just as fair to women as was Paul. Most 
recently, and most brilliantly, Mary Rose D’Angelo explicated Paul by using the 
Rabbinic parallel as background.” Dr. D’Angelo excelled for she was careful to study 
the Rabbinic texts as critically as she did the Pauline verses. Her keen insight con- 
nected the two strands of the 1 Corinthians passage with the Genesis accounts. By 
examining the Rabbinic treatment of Genesis in the parallel, Dr. D’Angelo was able 
to unravel Paul’s convoluted and apparently contradictory rhetoric. 

Unfortunately, although Dr. D’Angelo had all the correct instincts in her treat- 
ment of the Rabbinic passage, carefully weighed the evidence for the dating of the 
tradition and cited the fullest version of the parallel to be found in any New Testa- 
ment commentary, she failed methodologically. Although her method brought her, I 
suspect, to a correct exegesis of Paul, it did so through inadmissible evidence. 
Nevertheless, she is a careful New Testament scholar, so we must be grateful to her 
for her perspicacious reading of Paul. 

The failure in invoking the Rabbinic parallel was twofold. First, even the 
lengthy passage Dr. D’Angelo cited was taken out of context. Within the context it is 
clearly part of an anti-Trinitarian polemic. This being the base, one must suspect that 
it is the Rabbis quoting the New Testament and not vice versa. Second, for all her 
care in considering the dating of the saying, the earliest possible date that might have 
been offered would have been at the end of the first quarter of the second century, 
some seventy-five years after Paul. However, it is even more likely that the text does 
not antedate the redaction of the Palestinian Talmud, ca. 425 CE. 
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Ill 


Let us examine the Rabbinic parallel to 1 Corinthians 11:11. I am assuming that the 
polemical context of the Rabbinic text and the general earliness of the Pauline 
passage must lead one to the consideration that the Sages are quoting Paul. In order 
to prove this point I first analyze the entire text in order to fix a date and redactive 
context for the saying in question. Exegesis of a smaller portion of the text will 
establish that 1 Corinthians 11:11 is consciously cited in response to patristic usage 
of the greater Pauline passage in the Trinitarian controversy. When the Sages wish to 
debunk the Trinitarian argument in all its late fourth century complexity, they do so 
by following the church fathers’ ground rules—by quoting New Testament texts in 
support of their argument! 


A. The heretics asked R. Simlai, How many gods created the world? He answered them, 
Me you’re asking? Let’s ask Adam, as it is said, For ask now of the days that are past, 
which were before you, since the day that God created Adam . . . (Deuteronomy 4:32). It 
is not written, since gods created (pl.) Adam, but since the day that God created (sing.) 
Adam. 

B. They said to him, But it is written, In the beginning God created (Genesis 1:1).8 He 
said to them, Is created written [as a plural]? What is written here is created [in the 
singular). 

C. R. Simlai stated, Every place that the heretics rend [a verse from context to make their 
point]? has the appropriate [textual] response right next to it. 

D. They returned to ask him, What of this verse, Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness (Genesis 1:26).1° He answered them, It is not written, So God created (pl.) man 
in his image (pl.), but, So God created (sing.) man in his own image (Genesis 1:27). 
His disciples said to him, Those you pushed off with but a straw, but what shall you 
answer us? 

He told them, In the past, Adam was created from the dust, while Eve was created from 
Adam. From Adam onward, In our image, after our likeness (Genesis 1:26); it is impos- 
sible for there to be man independent of woman, nor is it possible for there to be woman 
independent of man, neither is it possible for both of them to be independent of the 
Shekinah. 

E. They returned to ask him, What of this verse, The Mighty One, God, the Lord! The 
Mighty One, God, the Lord! He knows (Joshua 22:22). He answered them, It is not 
written, They know (pl.), but rather, He knows. 


His disciples said to him, Rabbi, you pushed those off with but a straw, what will you 
answer us? 





He told them, The three are but one name, like one who says: Basileus, Kaisar, Augus- 
tus.™) 

F. They returned to ask him, What of this verse, The Mighty One, God, the Lord, speaks 
and summons the earth (Psalm 50:1)? He asked them, Is speak (pl.) written? Rather 
speaks and summons (both sing.) is written. 

His disciples said to him, Rabbi, those you pushed off with but a straw, what shall you 
answer us? 

He answered them, The three are but one name, like one who says: craftsman, builder, 
architect. 


G. They returned to ask him, What of the verse, He is a holy (pl.) God (Joshua 24:19)? 
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He answered them, It is not written, They are, but He is a jealous God (ibid.). 


His disciples said to him, Rabbi, those you pushed off with but a straw, what shall you 
answer us? 


R. Yitzhak said, Holy with all types of holiness, as R. Judah said in the name of R. 
Aha.... 

H. They returned to ask him, What of the verse, For what great nation is there that has a 
God so near (pl.) to it (Deuteronomy 4:7)? 

He answered them, It is not written, Whenever we call upon them, but rather, whenever 
we call upon him (ibid.). 

His disciples said to him, Rabbi, those you pushed off with but a straw, what shall you 
answer us? 

He told them, Near in all types of nearness as R. Pinhas quoted R. Judah bar Si- 
mon... .2 


I quote the entire passage in its fullest and earliest form, from the Palestinian Tal- 
mud. It is not only the earliest redacted, but the only text to retain all of the parts. 
Later Midrashim merely record those pieces of the pericope that were relevant to the 
Biblical text being considered in the given Midrash. Thus, Genesis Rabbah only 
records those sections relevant to Genesis, Midrash Psalms only the section on 
Psalms, etc. 

The segment which quotes Paul (D.) is generally attributed to R. Simlai, al- 
though his name does not appear in that specific section. Simlai is cited immediately 
preceding (C.), offering a maxim about refuting heretics from the very context out of 
which they have lifted their apparently damaging proof-text. This same maxim is 
quoted in the Babylonian Talmud in the name of Simlai’s contemporary R. Yoha- 
nan. There, the comment is connected to his explicaton of Genesis 1:26. 

The quote from 1 Corinthians 11:11 also appears in a debate between R. Akiba 
and R. Ishmael in Genesis Rabbah 22:2. The form of the debate, however, follows 
precisely the debates between them found in Genesis Rabbah 53:15 and in Genesis 
Rabbah 1:14. Each of these instances revolves around proper use of Nahum of 
Gimzo’s Inclusion/Exclusion methodology for resolution of apparently extraneous 
particles in Biblical Hebrew. In the instance of the Pauline quote, the debate deviates 
slightly from the prescribed form in that it does not solve the textual difficulty by 
explicit mention of the Inclusion/Exclusion method. This leads to the conclusion that 
the text in Genesis Rabbah 22:2 is an editorial construction based upon the loci in 
Genesis Rabbah 1:14 and 53:15. The quotation from Paul, then, was lifted out of 
the Palestinian Talmud to provide dialogue for the invented debate. It cannot be 
considered as genuinely Akiban or Ishmaelian and must be dated at the redaction of 
Genesis Rabbah, circa fifth to sixth century.’ 

We are left, then, with the earliest form of the entire pericope in a document 
redacted about 425 CE. Still, the name of R. Simlai (fl. mid-third century) appears 
rather firmly attached to the text in question, even if not absolutely attached to the 
segment containing the 1 Corinthians quote. It is, after all, paralleled with little 
change in Genesis Rabbah. But even this much is not secure, for the fact remains that 
Simlai’s name does not appear in the section under discussion. Further, it should be 
quite clear that the Pauline passage appears as part of a triplet of exchanges (D.E.F.), 
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each of which has an anonymous Rabbi responding to a Biblical plural with a trinity 
of his own. Genesis Rabbah only excerpts from this triplet. The sections of the 
Palestinian Talmud (A.B.C.) preceding this grouping of sayings specifically mention 
R. Simlai. Since he was well known for his debates with heretics, a redactor could 
have readily slipped the latter grouping of three sayings into a format which would 
have them appear under R. Simlai’s authority. The sayings (G.H.) that follow men- 
tion other Sages entirely. This sandwiching of the anonymous dialogues in between 
two named segments is the work of the Palestinian Talmudic redactor. The era in 
which he did his work (c. 425 CE) is, then, the only secure date which may be offered 
for the group of three dialogues (D.E.F.) which include the 1 Corinthians parallel. 

The Pauline quotation is part of a group of three discussions among an 
anonymous Rabbi, his students and his heretics. Yet none of the New Testament 
scholars who cite the passage as “Pauline background” also cited the two connected 
parts (E.F.) which follow. Only within the full context can the meaning of these 
dialogues be apprehended. 


IV 


To facilitate exegesis of the passage, I will consider the three sections of dialogue in 


the reverse order from that in the Talmudic pericope. Beginning with the last (F.), 
first: 


F. They returned to ask him, What of this verse, The Mighty One, God, the Lord, speaks 
and summons the earth (Psalm 50:1)? He asked them, Is speak (pl.) written? Rather 
speaks and summons (both sing.) is written. 


His disciples said to him, Rabbi, those you pushed off with but a straw, what shall you 
answer us? 


He answered them, The three are but one one name, like one who says: craftsman, 
builder, architect. 


Our Rabbi is approached by a group of heretics with an apparent Trinitarian 
testimony in hand. What could be better proof of the threefold nature of God than 
an Old Testament verse listing three differing names for God? Our Rabbi rejects the 
verse as proof, for it carries singular verbs. This apparently satisfies the heretics, who 
do not bother to argue that one God with three natures could well employ a singular 
verb. 

The disciples are less pleased with this answer, and say so—the Rabbi has 
pushed them away with but a straw. The disciples expect a better answer, a private 
one that perhaps could not be made in public, especially to heretics.'* How may one 
refute the Trinitarian testimony? By dismissing the import of the proof-text; the 
three are but one name. If this satisfies the disciples, the Rabbi has had his little joke 
on them, for his example offers another trinity in its place: craftsman, builder, 
architect. These are terms used in the Rabbinic academy to refer to God as creator; '5 
they surely should satisfy the heretics as terms appropriate to the Trinity..So, the 
disciples are pacified by an answer which, if offered to the minim would have been 
initially seized upon as yet another proof. No teacher appreciates it when his debate 
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with heretics is characterized by his pupils as mere straw. Our Rabbi will have his 
revenge on his insistent disciples when it dawns on them later that his answer was no 
answer at all. 

The middle dialogue (E.) of the three follows much the same pattern. The 
heretics ask about a verse with the same triple set of names for God and are dismis- 
sed with a singular verb. The students object and are mollified by the explanation 
that the three names refer but to one God, much like the three names for the one 
Emperor which regularly appeared together on inscriptions. Again, the students have 
been satisfied by an explanation that leaves the trinity intact and explicates it by 
invoking royal formula similar to those invoked by the Sages in their parables about 
God. As in the case considered above, this explanation should at first blush have 
been taken as a proof by the minim had our Rabbi offered it in their presence. 
Presumably, as before, the aggressive students who demanded a better explanation 
will realize only too late that they have been had. The text: 


E. They returned to ask him, What of this verse, The mighty One, God, the Lord! The 


Mighty One, God, the Lord! He knows (Joshua 22:22). He answered them, It is not 
written, They know (pl.), but rather, He knows. 

His disciples said to him, Rabbi, you pushed those off with but a straw, what will you 
answer us? 

He told them, The three are but one name, like one who says: Basileus, Kaisar, Augustus. 


The last segment of this group of three (D.) contains the quotation from 1 
Corinthians 11:11. At its simplest level, the response seems to indicate that when 
God says Let us make man in our image, after our likeness (Genesis 1:26), he is 
talking with Adam and Eve. Although their own creation did not follow the estab- 
lished pattern, from then onwards God, man and woman will all be equal partners in 
the creation of new humans.'® 


D. They returned to ask him, What of this verse, Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness (Genesis 1:26). He answered them, It is not written, So God created (pl.) man in 
his image (pl.), but, So God created (sing.) man in his own image (Genesis 1:27). 

His disciples said to him, Those you pushed off with but a straw, but what shall you 
answer us? 

He told them, In the past, Adam was created from the dust, while Eve was created from 
Adam. From Adam onward, In our image, after our likeness (Genesis 1:26); it is impos- 
sible for there to be man independent of woman, nor is it possible for there to be woman 


independent of man, neither is it possible for both of them to be independent of the 
Shekinah. 


The pattern established above is followed here as well, though with certain 
exceptions. First, the verse invoked has both a plural verb (let us make) and plural 
objects (our likeness, our image). Second, though plural, the verse does not explicitly 
indicate a trinity, merely a plurality. In response to the first problem, our Rabbi does 
not point to a singular verb, as he has done in the other two cases. Instead, he offers a 
response which explicates the verse in order to solve the difficulty raised. This 
approach apparently (but see below) violates the rule suggested by R. Simlai (or R. 
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Yohanan), that the appropriate response to heretics can be found by quoting a verse 
from the same Scriptural context. As for the second point, about the Trinity, we will 
see below that Genesis 1:26 had long been a Trinitarian testimony. 

Our Rabbi has once more fooled his students. They wanted a better answer—he 
gave them a trinity (God, Adam, Eve).'” As an even better joke, he sent them on their 


way ignorant of the fact that he had satisfied their rigor with a quote from the 
Apostle Paul. 


V 


One has to wonder what manner of Rabbi is willing to pull his students’ legs by 
giving aid and comfort to heretics. We must wonder as well, just who these minim 
were, and what was the Trinity they offered testimonies about. A brief excursion 
into patristic literature will clarify these issues. I say this conscious of the fact that 
there was very little clarity about the Trinity in the works of the church fathers. Only 
during the late fourth and early fifth centuries (around the time of the redaction of 
the Palestinian Talmud) was any type of systematic discussion attempted. There was, 
therefore, a good deal of confusion, particularly about the status of the third member 
of the Trinity, the Holy Spirit.4® Gregory of Nazianzus could thus admit in his Fifth 
Theological Oration that there were some members of the Church who kept to 
themselves the opinion that the Holy Spirit was, in fact, to be considered God.'9 
Despite all its confusion, there was a long exegetical tradition linking Genesis 
1:26 to the members of the Trinity. As early as the 180’s, Irenaeus gave the verse a 
Trinitarian reading. While he followed the Apostolic Father, Barnabas, in under- 


standing Let us make to be God talking to his Word or Son,”° he also expanded this 
theology. 


For with Him were always present the Word and Wisdom, the Son and the Spirit, by 


whom and in whom, freely and spontaneously, He made all things, to whom also He 
speaks, saying, “Let us make . . .””?1 


Irenaeus makes this point again by reading the plural of Genesis 1:26 as God talking 
to His hands. He explains, 


Now man is a mixed organization of soul and flesh, who was formed after the likeness of 
God, and moulded by His hands, that is by the Son and Holy Spirit, to whom also He 
said, “Let us make man.”?2 


Later Christians maintained the assumption that God speaks to the other two mem- 
bers of the Trinity, but at the same time they retreated from explicitly associating the 
Holy Spirit with the actual creation itself. This seemed to give the Holy Spirit too 
much power. It was not at all clear that the Spirit should be considered a creator, or 
for that matter co-equal to the Father and Son as king and royal sovereign. This 
point was explicitly addressed in the creed of the council of Constantinople in 381 
which sought to correct this apprehension about elevating the Spirit. So the creed 
instructs about the Holy Spirit, “Who with the Father and the Son is together 
worshipped and together glorified.” 
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I very much doubt that our Rabbi is making an attempt to bring the heretics he 
debates in line with the creed of Constantinople. Quite the contrary, we see by his 
taunting answer to his students that if one really wishes to get embroiled in debate 
about the Trinity, one must attack the heretics at the weak points of their belief. It is 
not enough merely to trot out Trinitarian testimonies, suggests our Rabbi; if one 
wishes to accept the divinity of the Trinity, then one must be prepared to accept the 
Holy Spirit as craftsman, builder and architect of the Universe. One must revere the 
Spirit as Basileus, Kaisar, Augustus. In the privacy of the academy, our Rabbi is not 
simply having a joke at his students’ expense, he is instructing them to engage in 
reductio ad absurdum arguments with the heretics. If you wish to debate heretics, he 
tells them, then know the details of their beliefs and press them hardest where they 
are weakest. 

Our Rabbi’s active involvement in the anti-Trinitarian debate is even more 
explicitly revealed by his treatment of Genesis 1:26. He responded to the citation by 
quoting 1 Corinthians. Let us see how the contemporary church fathers understood 
these verses. In his work, On The Trinity, Augustine writes, 


The apostle says that the man is the image of God, and on that account removes the 
covering from his head, which he warns the woman to use, speaking thus: “For a man 
indeed ought not to cover his head, forasmuch as he is the image and glory of God; but 
the woman is the glory of the man.” [1 Corinthians 11:7] What then shall we say to this? 
If the woman fills up the image of the trinity after the measure of her own person, why is 
the man still called that image after she has been taken out of his side? . . . But we must 
notice how that which the apostle says, that not the woman but the man is the image of 
God, is not contrary to that which is written in Genesis, “God created man: in the image 
of God created He him; male and female created He them: and He blessed them.” 
[Genesis 1:27-28] . . . How then did the apostle tell us that the man is the image of God, 
and therefore he is forbidden to cover his head; but the woman is not so, and therefore is 
commanded to cover hers? . . . The woman together with her own husband is the image 
of God, so that the whole substance may be one image; but when she is referred sepa- 
rately to her quality of help-meet, which regards the woman herself alone, then she is not 


the image of God; but as regards the man alone, he is the image of God as fully and 
completely as when the woman too is joined with him in one.” 


Leaving Augustine’s logic and male chauvinism aside, it should be clear that he 
specifically makes the connection between the 1 Corinthians passage as a whole and 
Genesis 1:26-28. If it is not clear from its position in the work, On the Trinity, that 
this juxtaposition of verses has bearing on Augustine’s notion of the Trinity, let the 
following passage make the connection explicit. 


Let him believe in the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, one God, alone, great, omnipotent, 
good, just, merciful, Creator of all things visible and invisible . . . Yet not that the Father 
Himself is both son and Holy Spirit, or whatever else each is singly called in relation to 
either of the others; as word, which is not said except of the Son, or gift, which is not said 
except of the Holy Spirit. On this account also they admit the plural number, as it is 
written in the Gospel, “I and my Father are one.” [John 10:30] ... Sometimes the 
meaning is altogether latent, as in Genesis [1:26]: “let us make man after our image and 
likeness.” Both let us make and our is said in the plural, and ought not to be received 
except as of relatives .. . And God is the Trinity. But because that image of God was not 
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made altogether equal to Him, as being not born of Him, but created by Him . . . there 
are some who draw this distinction, that they will have the Son to be the image, but man 
not to be the image, but “after the image.” But the apostle refutes them, saying, “For a 


man indeed ought not to cover his head, forasmuch as he is the image and glory of God.” 
{1 Corinthians 11:7]?5 


Augustine seems to have linked the hierarchy found in 1 Corinthians 11:7 (also in 1 
Corinthians 11:3,8,9) with Genesis 1:26-28 in an attempt to define the Trinity. But 
what has all his talk about Adam and Eve in God’s image to do with the Holy Spirit? 
An Eastern father, Gregory of Nazianzus, shows the importance of this hicraechy for 
a proper appreciation of the relationhips within the Trinity. 


What was Adam? A creature of God. What then was Eve? A fragment of the 
creature. And what was Seth? The begotten of both. Does it then seem to you that 
Creature and Fragment and Begotten are the same thing? Of course it does not. But 
were not these persons consubstantial? Of course they were. Well then, here it is an 
acknowledged fact that different persons may have the same substance . . . did not 
both Eve and Seth come from the one Adam? And were they both begotten by him? 
No; but the one was a fragment of him, and other was begotten by him. And yet the 
two were one and the same thing; both were human beings; no one will deny that. 
Will you then give up your contention against the Spirit, that He must be altogether 
begotten, or else cannot be consubstantial, or be God; and admit from human 
examples the possibility of our position?® 


Gregory uses the hierarchic relationship of Adam to Eve to make a point about the 
relationship between God the Father and the Son. He then completes the analogy by 
likening the Spirit to the begotten of both, Seth. Augustine adapts this model, 
mutatis mutandis, when he cites 1 Corinthians 11:7. The hierarchy of God, Man, 
Woman is like the relationship of Father, Son, Spirit. Just as Eve proceeds from God 
through Adam, so the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father through the Son.?7 

Our Rabbi manifestly rejects this argument from Scripture. He is clearly aware 
that Genesis has two accounts: one hierarchic, the other egalitarian. He refers to the 
former explicitly when he says, “In the past, Adam was created from the dust, while 
Eve was created from Adam.” By stating the proposition in these words he informs 
his students of his awareness that the account of creation found in Genesis 2 is 
employed by the church fathers to explicate the Trinity. He knows that there are 
those, like Augustine, who impose the relationship of Genesis 2 upon Genesis 1:26. 
He signals this awareness not by quoting the appropriate Scriptural response from 
the context in Genesis, but by formulating his explication in language reminiscent of 
1 Corinthians 11:7-8, “[Man] is the image and glory of God; but woman is the glory 
of man. For man was not made from woman, but woman from man.” 

Although the heretics who tangled with our Rabbi may only have known 
Genesis 1:26 as a Trinitarian testimony, the importance of setting out this series of 
Scriptural models for the relationship of the three members of the Trinity was clear 
to the church fathers. The subtle distinctions in the relationships served to define the 
role of the Holy Spirit as divine, yet proceeding from the Father through the Son. To 
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return to Gregory’s model, the Spirit is begotten yet not in the same sense as the Son 
is begotten. 


If He is Unbegotten, there are two Unoriginates. If He is Begotten, you must make a 
further subdivision. He is so either by the Father or by the Son. And, if by the Father, 
there are two sons and they are brothers . . . But if by the Son, then such a one will say, 
we get a glimpse of a Grandson God, than which nothing could be more absurd.?* 


Our Rabbi of the Palestinian Talmud knew just how absurd this would seem. In 
rejecting the testimony from Genesis 1:26, he was demolishing an intricately assem- 
bled Trinitarian theology. He was sensitive to the adaptation of the Genesis 2 hierar- 
chy in 1 Corinthians 11:7-8 and to its use in the Trinitarian argument. When the 
heretics quoted Genesis to him as a Trinitarian testimony, our Rabbi recognized the 
unspoken argument from 1 Corinthians 11:7. As in the other two cases, he refuted a 
Scriptural argument using the maxim attributed to R. Simlai, “Every place that the 
heretics rend [a verse from context to make their point] has the appropriate [textual] 
response right next to it.” In this instance, however, he did not answer by pointing to 
a singular verb in the Hebrew text but by quoting 1 Corinthians 11:11, a verse that 
absolutely contradicts the sense of the earlier verses in that chapter. Just as Genesis 
has an egalitarian account of creation as well as the hierarchical one from which the 
Trinitarian argument had been advanced, so does Paul. Just as the egalitarian model 
from Genesis can be used to undermine Scriptural proof of the relationship between 
the Holy Spirit and the other members of the Trinity, so too, may the verses of 
Paul.?9 


In the Lord woman is not independent of man nor man of woman; for as woman was 
made from man, so man is now born of woman. And all things are from God. Judge for 
yourselves. 

1 Corinthians 11:11-13 


NOTES 
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within their own social contexts. One other scholar cites Rabbinic parallels to the 1 Corinthians passage, 
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Some Contributions of Feminist Biblical Scholars 


Burton H. Throckmorton, Jr. 


I think that one cannot talk accurately and inclusively today about the state of 
biblical studies in general, or of synoptic studies in particular, certainly not in this 
country, without speaking about the revolution that is being brought about by the 
work of feminist scholars. Biblical studies will never again be just what they have 
always been, just what they were when most of us on this panel began our profes- 
sional lives as New Testament scholars. The world of New Testament scholarship is 
being presented with a radical shift in perception which is altering that world, in 
varying degrees, permanently, and I believe, very much for the better. 

The shift is being brought about in part by a reformulation of some earlier 
pre-feminist hermeneutical insights, now being enunciated with a new clarity and 
intensity; but, more basically, by the addition to hermeneutical discussions of wom- 
en’s ‘Voices articulating women’s experiences and women’s perceptions. It is the 
addition of these voices that has altered the agenda of biblical scholars. What is new 
is not that women are speaking now for the first time—they have been speaking all 
along. What is new is that they are forcing the world of male scholars to listen to 
them. Women are demanding a hearing, in part by marshalling their numbers, and in 
part by the freshness and the profundity of their perceptions. Their words, spoken in 
a new language, compel attention. 

What are some of the emphases and the contributions being made by feminist 
biblical scholars? In the first place, they have exposed and spotlighted and 
dramatized the fact that the world of the Bible, of the whole Bible, also of the 
synoptic gospels, was an androcentric world, male-oriented. Its androcentrism was a 
world construct which included the languages the people spoke, the peoples’ percep- 
tions of themselves, of the world in which they lived, and of God. Both their lan- 
guage and their orientation—the way in which they perceived everything—grew out 
of and legitimized patriarchy. 

Feminists also continue to demonstrate to us all that patriarchalism has per- 
vaded the entire history of the Western world, and patriarchal assumptions have 
dominated the whole development of biblical studies, and for the most part, con- 
tinue to do so. 

It is feminist scholars who have uncovered the heretofore largely hidden fact 
that there has been in the church since its earliest days a systematic silencing of 
women’s voices, and a pervasive erasure of women’s names—of their very persons. 
Who, for instance, was Peter’s mother-in-law? Mark tells a story about her at the 
beginning of his gospel. She lay ill with a fever, and when people told Jesus about 
her, Jesus came and took her by the hand, and raised her up, and the fever left her. 
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Then Mark tells us that she—whoever she was—ministered to them. This little 
story, about this woman and Jesus, bears all the marks of an eyewitness acount. In 
fact, Lohmeyer went so far as to say that there is no other narrative in the whole of 
Mark’s gospel with such a distant yet near sound of recollection. We are given the 
detail that the incident took place in the house of Simon and Andrew, as well as the 
added detail of supererogation that James and John were present. But in this story 
the name of the person on whom it centers, her personal identity, has been obliter- 
ated from the tradition, and is lost to us forever. 

From a very early point in the tradition the church systematically either ignored 
women, or silenced them, and silenced any inquiry about why they had been si- 
lenced. Their names, their words, their activities have all been suppressed. This 
screening-out phenomenon means that our New Testament histories are to that 
extent falsified, and that, consequently, scholars must, with intentionality, hunt out 
women, and continually press the questions: What were women doing? What were 
women saying? How were women reacting? if we are ever to begin to approach 
anything like the truth. Historians have always had to reinterpret the records. Now 
we must reinterpret them again. 

This leads me to refer to what is widely referred to as a “hermeneutics of 
suspicion.” We should suspect a text from the beginning, and then see what our 
suspicion reveals. If we are to get at the truth, we must inquire about and expose 
androcentric assumptions, explicit or implicit in a text, and try to reunderstand the 
text in such a way as to be able, more accurately, to discover what really happened 
and who all the participants were. 

Another hermeneutical point being put to us with new intensity concerns the 
challenge to historical-literary biblical scholarship to abandon its posture of value- 
neutral, scientific, objective facticity, and also to abandon the dichotomy that is 
often assumed in the process by which one understands—the dichotomy between the 
critic’s exegetical description of ancient texts and meanings, and the theologian’s 
interpretation of the present meaning of a text. Exegesis becomes, then, in some 
sense an art, and is not something one learns in a trade school for budding New 
Testament professors. I well remember those halcyon days when I thought my job 
was well done if I got straight just what it was the text had said; and I also thought I 
could get that quite straight. I have learned since, and my belief has been clarified 
and reinforced by feminist scholars, both that I hadn’t got it straight, and that my job 
wasn’t done when I thought it was. 

These are but some of the issues being raised forcefully by more and more 
feminist scholars in our field. But there are other issues; and there are differences of 
opinion on the same issues. Feminist theologies have only recently been born. But 
they have altered the tapestry on which we all work. It is becoming richer, and, most 
important, far more reflective of the whole of our community. 

What is still required of us men who still hold center stage and still do most of 
the talking—as, sad to say, this panel testifies—is a willingness to listen to feminist 
women scholars, and not shut out their witness because they are not saying what we 
have always heard. What we have always heard is what has kept them quiet. We 
must listen, and not respond too quickly. This is very humbling; but it is very 


necessary. We must listen, and help a new mutuality in our critical theological work 
to be done. 





Translating Sexist Language as a 
Theological and Cultural Problem 


Phyllis A. Bird 


I approach the question of sexist language’ in scripture as a feminist Christian 
drawing on a particular Protestant understanding of Scripture and on a faith that I 
would characterize as liberal evangelical. I have chosen to accept this heritage, in 
critical appreciation, as a faith tradition that has prepared me for, and, I believe, 
compelled me to my present understanding. 

The overwhelming androcentrism of biblical language presents contemporary 
communities of faith with a serious and unavoidable theological problem, which is 
made more acute by their understanding of the Bible as the primary or exclusive 
source of revelation and norm for belief and practice. it presents a theological 
problem because it misrepresents to the modern hearer both the nature of God and 
the nature of humanity by its preponderant use of male reference.” 

But the problem it signals cannot be solved, in my view, by translation, because 
it is essentially a hermeneutical problem. Attempting to solve the problem of the 
Bible’s sexist language through translation alone may only serve to mask the deper 
problem and prevent critical engagement with the underlying issues. 

The Bible’s androcentric language is a sign of the androcentric and patriarchal 
world in which the biblical writings were composed and transmitted. The fundamen- 
tal problem, for me, is the way in which the Bible’s anthropology and theology have 
been limited and distorted by the pervasive socio-cultural bias of patriarchal an- 
drocentrism, which affects thought as well as speech and shapes experience as well as 
expression. Male bias in Scripture is far deeper and more pervasive, I think, than 
most appeals for inclusive language translations generally recognize. 

Sexist language is but one sign of a deeper problem, that of the sexist nature of 
the Bible’s social world and thought world. But the problem that this sexist distor- 
tion presents to the translator and interpreter of Scripture is not a new one. It is 
simply one instance of the more general and widely recognized problem of cultural 
specificity with which all translators and interpreters of ancient or foreign literatures 
must contend. And in my view, it should be treated in exactly the same manner as in 
other ancient or foreign literatures. Neither appeal to the concept of inspiration or 
canon nor to the expectation of contemporary hearers for an authoritative contem- 
porary word should exempt the Scriptures from the demands placed upon other 
foreign literatures. What makes the Bible a special case, and an especially difficult 
case for translators, is the heavy existential investment of its users in it, its status as a 
holy book, its broad distribution and its great variety of interpretation and use. It is 
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also unique in that it is known before it is translated. For most readers, a new 
translation is simply an alteration of what tradition has given them, a tradition that 
has fixed and sanctified the received translation as the “word of God.” 

The problem of sexist language in Scripture is but one instance, I have argued, 
of a more general problem in transcultural communication, but it may well be the 
most critical and illuminating instance, thereby forcing us to clarify our understand- 
ing of the nature and authority of Scripture and the way it communicates to us. That 
is because it permeates the entire Bible and is not confined to removable segments, 
and because it touches every reader at the point of his or her self-understanding and 
self-image and at the point of our primary representations of God. The problem of 
androcentric language is essentially the same problem that Bultmann addressed in 
his attempt to free the gospel from the bondage of its mythological language and 
world view.? But it requires a more comprehensive response, because it identifies a 
broader and subtler limitation or distortion, one that persists in large segments of the 
contemporary world, supported, in part, by biblical tradition. And just as 
Bultmann’s program of demythologizing failed, in my view, to give adequate resolu- 
tion to the problem he identified, so too, I believe, any attempt to separate the 
message of Scripture from its patriarchal matrix must also fail. 

For me, the Bible’s sexist language, insofar as it accurately represents the au- 
thors’ own thought world and linguistic and social conventions, has an important 
sign value in alerting the reader to a deep and persistent underlying cultural bias that 
is less easily recognized. It forces us to consider the more fundamental question of 
how the Bible as a historically and culturally limited document is to be understood as 
a source of religious authority for contemporary believers. In what way does the 
Bible constitute or convey revelation or truth? How does it funetion in communities 
of faith to inform, instruct and inspire? How is it read, studied, and heard? These are 
the questions that are of primary concern to me, questions that the problem of 
biblical androcentrism can help us answer; but they are not, in my view, questions 
for the translator. 

I am not trained in translation theory, and my remarks at this point may be 
woefully inadequate, but I have been forced by the occasion of this panel to formu- 
late, in a preliminary way at least, my understanding of what I am about as a 
translator of Scripture and my obligations in translation, in order to address the 
more specific question of translating androcentric language. 


I am fully aware that no sharp line can be drawn between translation and interpreta- 
tion. I understand translation as a form of interpretation, but one that operates 
under a fairly narrow set of conditions. While interpretation is concerned with a 
wide range of historical and cultural obstacles to understanding, translation focuses 
on the obstacle of language. Its aim is the transfer of a message from one language to 
another. But it is never a purely linguistic operation. Since language is both a product 
and a bearer of culture, translation always involves a transfer from one cultural 
sphere and one cultural medium to another. And since it concerns the transfer of 
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messages, not simply words, it requires attention to meaning and intention. Thus it is 
always subjective, and it always demands an effort to determine both the speaker’s 
intention and the anticipated response of its audience. 

What controls govern this subjective art, and to whom is the translator obli- 
gated? What special demands are laid upon the Bible translator by the nature of the 
text and by the audience of the translation? In my view, the Bible translator has no 
special obligation, or license, that is not shared by every other translator. Bible 
translation should be viewed as similar to the translation of any other ancient 
literature. But the nature of the Bible translator’s audience dictates special care and 
concern to anticipate and minimize misunderstanding arising from the audience’s 
expectations or demands.* 

The translator serves both the author and the audience, but in distinction from 
the preacher or expositor, the translator’s obligation is to the author exclusively. The 
translator serves the speaker by rendering the speaker’s message in the receptor 
language in such a way that it reproduces as fully and faithfully as possible the sense 
of the original, including its style, tone, level of discourse, and effect. Anyone with 
any experience in translation knows the difficulties of achieving such multi-leveled 
correspondence and recognizes the need in any given instance to sacrifice one de- 
mand to another. But the goal remains valid and applies equally, I believe, to the 
biblical text. The fact that the Bible is the product of multiple and unknown authors 
(addressing multiple and often unspecified audiences) does not remove the funda- 
mental obligation to the speaker; it simply makes the effort to discern the author’s 
intention more complex and the assurance of a correct (i.e., faithful) interpretation 
less certain. 

The translator’s final obligation, I have argued, is to the speaker, but that 
obligation can only be fulfilled by attention to the audience. The translator must 
anticipate how an audience will hear what is said and choose from the available 
words and constructions in the receptor language those that will enable the speaker’s 
words to be heard as the speaker intends. For the Bible translator, however, there are 
always a minimum of two audiences for any given word, the audience of the author 
or redactor and the audience of the translator. While it may often be possible for the 
translator to unite the two audiences, enabling the contemporary audience to hear 
the words as those originally addressed, this is not always possible or desirable. In 
cases where the two audiences do not converge, it is the ancient audience that should 
determine the rendering. The aim of the Bible translator, in my view, should be to 
enable a modern audience to overhear an ancient conversation, rather than to hear 
itself addressed directly. Paul’s letter to the Corinthians should be translated with the 
Corinthian church in mind, and the book of Amos as addressed to eighth-century 
Israelites—and seventh-century Judeans, as determined by internal analysis of the 
text. 

It is not the translator’s duty to make her audience accept the author’s message, 
or even identify themselves with the ancient audience, except in the sense that any 
literary work invites identification with its subjects. I am not certain that the trans- 
lator is even obliged to make the modern reader understand what is overheard. 
Much of an ancient work may remain enigmatic and uncomprehended because the 
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experience and thought world of the ancient audience is foreign (as we recognize 
when we encounter such terms or usages as firmament, leprous houses, teraphim, or 
bride price). No translation, or paraphrase, can carry the full burden of interpreta- 
tion required by any ancient and foreign literature. The Scriptures are not self- 
interpreting and no translation can make them so. They require explanatory notes, 
study, exegesis and exposition to be understood—and that has been so since the 
beginning of the formation of the canon. 

I have argued that translation, in the strict sense in which I use the term, is 
characterized by obligation to the ancient author, with attention primarily to the 
dynamics of communication with the ancient audience(s). I distinguish this transla- 
tion from the “translation” that occurs in preaching, paraphrase, hymnody and 
metrical psalms, lectionary readings, litanies, prayers and responsive readings. All of 
these are determined in much greater degree by the interests and needs of contem- 
porary audiences, and all move in varying measure out of the category of translation 
into that of interpretation, whether this occurs in a single action (such as the 
preacher’s or lector’s own interpretive rendering of the original text) or in a two- 
stage action dependent on a published translation. 

Both types of translation/interpretation are valid and necessary, | think, and I 
practice both. I change the text in order to gain a hearing for an ancient word from a 
modern audience or in order to recreate, emphasize or extend what I believe to be the 
essential thrust of the text. But I do this as an interpreter, not as a translator. I cannot 
agree with Phyllis Trible’s argument that the post-exilic substitution of the spoken 
term Adonai for the divine name represented by the tetragrammaton constitutes 
“theological warrant for changing the text.”’® She is right in maintaining that this 
substitution altered the meaning of the text, at least for those dependent on oral 
proclamation (or on translations that fail to preserve evidence of the disparity bet- 
ween the written and the spoken word). But it is not a precedent for changing the 
meaning of the text through translation. In fact it illustrates the extreme care that 
was taken to preserve the original text (and sense) even when theological motives 
made it no longer acceptable. The eventual fixing and closing of the canon initiated a 
new phase in the interpretation of sacred tradition.” Once its structure and content 
were determined, it was no longer possible to make the sacred writings speak to new 
audiences by recomposition or redactional activity. From that point on its meaning 
could be altered only through midrash and other forms of commentary, i.e. by 
supplements to the text, not by altering the text itself. With the fixing of the canon, 
translation and interpretation take different forms. 


Il 


Moving now from general considerations to specific problems, I want to consider a 
number of cases involving issues of masculine language. The first is the case of the 
Hebrew slave law in Deuteronomy 15:12—18, which begins by specifying the subject 
of its interest as “‘your brother, a Hebrew man”: ’ahika hd‘ibri, but immediately 
modifies this with the addition, ’6 ha‘ibriyah: “or a Hebrew woman,” so that the 
lead sentence refers the whole of the following paragraph to both men and women: 
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ki-yimmakér léka ahika ha‘ibri’6 ha‘ibriyah. RSV translates literally, treating each 
of the identifying terms separately in turn: “If your brother, a Hebrew man or a 
Hebrew woman, is sold to you.” 

In view of the fact that the paragraph in its present form clearly intends to be 
inclusive, should one not replace the now dissonant “your brother” with “your 
fellow Hebrew,” “your fellow citizen,” “one of your kindred,” “your brother or 
sister,” or the like? I think there are cases where this should be done and where one 
could argue that the masculine singular formulation of the following clauses is meant 
as generic language, in accordance with conventions of Hebrew legal style that need 
not be duplicated in an English rendering. In this instance, however, the case descrip- 
tion concludes in v.17b with the words, wé’ap la’ dmatékd ta‘dseh-kén: “And to 
your female servant you shall do likewise,” creating an inclusio with the supplement 
to v.12, directing the reader to understand the case inclusively. In view of the manner 
in which this inclusive reading has been accomplished in the Hebrew, by redactional 
supplements rather than recasting the original, I would preserve the dissonance of 
the Hebrew gender references in the English translation, allowing the English reader 
to see with the Hebrew reader a process of reinterpretation in the text that is not 
fully realized in the language. This cases raises a further question, however, about 
the assumed generic use of the masculine singular in OT legal sentences, since it 
shows that where unambiguous extension of a case to both men and women is 
intended, explicitly inclusive language is used. 

The second case I want to consider concerns the provisions in Joshua 20 for 
cities of refuge to which a ro $éah, translated in RSV by “‘manslayer,” may flee for 
protection from the “avenger of biood” (gd’éi baddam) in cases of unintended 
homicide. The first problem concerns the victim of the homicide. Since the victim is 
described by the noun nepes: “living being, “soul” in the qualifying phrase 
makkéh-nepes bisgagah: ‘killer-of-a-person unintentionally,” manslayer is clearly 
inappropriate as a contemporary English rendering of rdséay. One might opt simply 
for “slayer,” or “homicide” (which duplicates makkéh-nepes with a Latin com- 
pound). But what of the gender of the slayer, who is identified by a masculine 
singular participle from the root RSH: “murder” or “kill”? Duplicating the partici- 
ple (with “murderer,” “killer” or the like), creates no problems of gender reference 
in English, but the resumptive pronouns required by English do. In this case, I believe 
we are dealing with a situation governed by particular social, economic and legal 
customs that pertained particularly to males. Asylum was an institution designed to 
preserve the family and property rights of an endangered male, and its provisions as 
described in Joshua 20:1—6 would make no sense for a woman in ancient Israel. The 
differential value placed on men’s and women’s lives in the case of vows suggests a 
principle that appears to have been operative here as well. This prescription exhibits 
a concern for the male citizen typical of patriarchal societies. In my view, it should 
not be transformed into a general principle through translation. The contemporary 
reader should be allowed to abstract the principle and ponder the possibility of its 
extension or general applicability on the basis of the male-formulated case as it is 
presented in the Hebrew. Consequently, I would retain the masculine pronouns that 
identify the slayer in RSV. 
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But if this represents a special case, what about the more general laws, such as 
those found in the Covenant Code? Is the typical casuistic formula, “If a man (’#) 
..,” meant to represent any occurrence of the situation described or only occur- 
rences involving males? It is apparent, I think, that this formulation is dictated by a 
legal tradition in which the cases are meant to be exemplary and extendable to other 
situations with comparable conditions, so that the masculine language alone cannot 
be the decisive criterion for interpretation or translation. A similar convention still 
operates in American legal practice. I have no objection in principle to treating 
clauses of this type as potentially inclusive of women and translating them accord- 
ingly, but a close look at the examples provided by this collection suggests that these 
cases were framed with men in mind: owners of slaves, animals, lands—and women. 
That impression is confirmed by the occasional use of explicitly inclusive formula- 
tions (i wé issab, “‘a man or a woman”: Exodus 20:28, 29) and by the use of the 
same formula wéki-[verb] is: “if a man [does X]’’ to introduce the case of borrowing 
[an animal] (Exodus 22:13 wéki-yiS’al ’i§) and the case of seducing a virgin (Exodus 
22:15 wéki-yepatteh ’i§), both in the same series. It would appear that this whole 
corpus of laws was constructed primarily with the intention of clarifying the rights 
and duties and protecting the life, honor and interests of the males in the community, 
or of the male-ordered community. 

My preference is to retain the masculine formation of the original, as reflecting 
the socio-historical situation in which the laws were constructed and operated. This 
does not prevent extension to include women (the case of the slave law in 
Deuteronomy shows that this happened during the period of the formation of the 
canon), but it preserves the ambivalence and exhibits the bias of the original for the 
contemporary audience, forcing them to consider the setting and the purpose of the 
laws. 

I come to a different conclusion in the case of the Psalms, where such expres- 
sions as ‘asré ha’i§ ““blessed/happy is the man,” are | believe, intended to be broadly 
inclusive; and so I would translate with inclusive formulations, such as “blessed are 
those” or “blessed is the one.” A male perspective—and male experience—still 
dominate the Psalter, however, even in such personal expressions of “common” 
religious sentiment. Psalm 128 may serve as an example. Although its initial words 
appear to be emphatically inclusive: ’a3ré kol-yéré YWHW: “blessed are all who fear 
the LORD,” the content of the promised blessing, expressed in v.3, betrays a more 
limited target of these words: ‘istékd kégepen poriyab, “Your wife will be like a 
fruitful vine.” Like the decalogue, the Psalms too envision a congregation of males. 
But here I would allow the audience to discover this bias from the content of the 
petitions and blessings, rather than impose it upon them by the use of masculine 
language that will sound more exclusively and emphatically male-oriented to the 
contemporary American audience than to the ancient Hebrew congregation. 


I return then to my original point: as a feminist interpreter of Scripture, I prefer to 
expose the androcentric and patriarchal nature of the biblical text and of the world 
in which it was formed. Only then can we begin to deal at all adequately with the 
problem of how revelation can be conveyed through such flawed vehicles of grace as 
our Hebrew ancestors and our own prophets and teachers. 
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NOTES 


1. By sexist language I mean language that employs masculine terms and images inappropriately to 
describe human and divine reality. It is the product of patriarchal society and serves to perpetuate 
androcentric perspectives. Not all uses of exclusively male terms are sexist, however. When “‘fathers” 
describes male ancestors, the language is not sexist. On the other hand, many terms that appear to be 
inclusive may have exclusively male referrents. Householders, redeemers, and elders in ancient Israel were 
male, and in Hebrew the term for “people,” ‘am, often designates an exclusively male body, more 
specifically, the army. The problem of grammatical gender in Hebrew contribytes further complications, 
especially in the case of plurals and collectives, where the gender of the word is often not a reliable clue to 
the gender of the referents. This paper does not attempt to deal with the technical problems of translation, 
but aims rather to explore broader theoretical issues. The analysis is necessarily and regrettably over- 
simplified. 


2. This modern judgment must raise the question whether androcentric language also misrepresented 
human and divine nature to the ancient hearer, but respect for the historical nature of language and of 
truth does not allow collapse of these two judgments. 


3. Mary Ann Tolbert makes the same comparison in “Defining the Problem: The Bible and Feminist 
Hermeneutics” Semeia 28, 1983, p. 115. 


4. The problem of audience demand is especially acute not only because of the fact, noted above, that the 
Bible is already known to its readers, but because it is understood by a large segment of the church as 
belonging to the people and as intelligible to any reader by the direct gift of the Holy Spirit. 


5. luse the terms “author” and “speaker” interchangeably to designate the originator of the message, 
assuming the situation of oral, face-to-face communication as my model. While this is modified in various 
ways, by distance in time and space and by means of mass distribution (whether by manuscript, print or 
other media) that vastly expands the audience, I do not think that the basic model is fundamentally altered 
by the qualifying circumstances; a speaker/writer always has some audience in mind and a hearer/ reader 
always imagines some speaker. Nor do I think the model is invalidated by the notion of a collective 
author, such as represented by a tradition (e.g., the legal tradition represented by the earliest stratum of 
the Covenant Code). 


6. “Postscript: Jottings on the Journey” (pp. 147-149 in Feminist Interpretation of the Bible, Letty M. 
Russell, ed.; Philadelphia, PA: Westminster, 1985), p. 148. 


7. Cf. J.A. Sanders, “Hermeneutics” (pp. 402—407 in The Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible, ed. Keith 
Crim; Nashville, TN: Abingdon, 1976), p. 404-405. 











The Eclipse of the Prophet 
in Contemporary Prophetic Studies 


James M. Ward 


The theme of the Union Seminary Biblical Jubilee is “What Was, Is, and Shall Be.” I 
wish to consider what was and what is, with respect to one major theme of the 
critical study of the prophets. The theme is the person of the prophet as an historic 
individual. By “what was” I mean the view that dominated critical study of the 
prophets during Union Seminary’s second half-century; and by “what is” I mean the 
view that has come to dominate study of the prophets during Union’s third half- 
century, that is, the period since World War IL. 

The title of my paper suggests the development that I wish to describe. During 
the past fifty years the figure of the prophet as an individual with a life story has 
receded from view, and the literary tradition, especially as it is exhibited in the 
canonical form of the writings, has come to dominate critical study of the prophets. 
By “prophets” I mean the Latter Prophets of the Hebrew Bible: Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and the Book of the Twelve Prophets. 

Before going further I must qualify the title. The eclipse of the prophet that has 
occurred in prophetic studies is not a total eclipse; it is only partial. And yet it is a 
genuine eclipse, one that makes a difference in the contemporary understanding and 
appropriation of the biblical message. 


THE WAY IT WAS 


Fifty years ago students studying the prophetic books in introductory Old Testament 
courses would have focused their attention upon the persons of the prophets. The 
standard textbooks and commentaries told the personal stories of the prophets, 
insofar as these were known from the biblical writings, and they searched for im- 
plicit clues to these stories wherever explicit information was lacking. These works 
endeavored to describe the inner religious development of the prophets, and they 
expounded their prophetic ideas as the distinctive insights of uniquely gifted persons. 
Primary attention was given to the pre-exilic prophets, because the Bible contains 
more biographical information about them. Thus the favorite figures were Hosea, 
Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. The writings of the Second Isaiah were also 
emphasized, despite the anonymity of the author, because of their importance in the 
New Testament and in Christian tradition. But the remaining prophetic writings 
were given scant attention. 

One of the most popular textbooks of the time was a book by Fleming James 
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entitled Personalities of the Old Testament. This book, which is not without value 
today, incorporated the results of the best literary criticism of the Old Testament, 
but its primary emphasis, as the title indicates, was upon the persons, indeed, the 
personalities, of the individual Old Testament writers. Further, in James’s treatment, 
as in most critical studies of the prophets, the texts that were used to expound the 
prophets’ message were those judged to have been written by the prophets them- 
selves, and everything else was set aside as unimportant and uninteresting. Thus, 
what was important to interpreters of the prophets was the prophets’ personal 
religious experiences and their original words. Moreover, these words were inter- 
preted in the light of the prophets’ personal experiences, on the one hand, and the 
specific historical events that framed the prophets’ lives, on the other. 

The understanding of the nature of revelation that underlay this approach to the 
prophetic books was that the authoritative message of God was communicated by 
uniquely gifted individuals, interpreting their religious experiences and the events of 
their times. Urged on by this idea of revelation, biblical scholars passionately sought 
to discover the original words of these unique individuals and the specific historical 
and psychological events out of which their words arose. 

Let me illustrate this situation by two examples, namely Hosea and Jeremiah. 

In the study of the Book of the Twelve Prophets, the favorite figures were Hosea 
and Amos. Part of this interest, then as now, was due to the intrinsic qualities of the 
oracles in the books of Hosea and Amos, but much of the interest was due to the 
attractiveness of the stories of the two men, as these stories were reconstructed by 
imaginative scholars. I have chosen Hosea as the example here, because of the two it 
is the more dramatic illustration of the shift in critical perspective that has occurred 
in the last fifty years. 

The standard approach to the Book of Hosea began by telling the prophet’s 
story, which was the story of his marriage to Gomer. There were several popular 
versions of this story, but they differed from one another primarily in detail. What 
was common to them, and most important hermeneutically, was the underlying 
assumption that the primary clue to understanding the formation of Hosea’s pro- 
phetic ideas was to be found in his personal experience, that is, his distinctive 
life-story. According to the standard interpretation of the book, Hosea’s proclama- 
tion of God’s outraged love for an unfaithful people was formed out of the agony of 
his betrayal by his unfaithful wife. And, in addition, his bold assertion of God’s 
intention to redeem apostate Israel arose out of this same love—the illogical but 
irresistible love for a once-faithful bride. Thus, in the case of Hosea, the fundamental 
hermeneutical principle of grounding the development of his religious ideas in the 
story of his life led many scholars to the conclusion that the oracles of redemption in 
the book were authentic words of Hosea, as well as the oracles of doom. One realizes 
how powerful a hold this methodological principle had upon scholars when one 
observes that this judgment about the authenticity of the oracles of redemption in the 
book of Hosea went squarely against the majority view of the authenticity of such 
oracles among the pre-exilic prophets generally. For the critical consensus was that 
most of the oracles of redemption in the prophetic books were post-exilic additions. 
But in the case of Hosea the prophet’s personal experience, his life story, pats 
the basis of critical judgment concerning the oracles. 
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My second illustration is Jeremiah. The Book of Jeremiah provides the best case 
one can make for the thesis that a major shift has occurred in critical study of the 
prophets. The life-story of Jeremiah is by far the most complete and detailed of all 
the stories of the prophets told in the Old Testament. Therefore, if a shift away from 
a biographical approach to the interpretation of this book could have occurred, then 
the critical change it signals must be seen as very significant indeed. 

The book is filled with biographical information. This :nformation includes not 
only the account of substantial portions of the prophet’s public ministry, but also an 
account of important stages in his spiritual formation. I refer here to the narrative of 
his call and the reports of his complaints, which were called “confessions” fifty years 
ago. All in all, according to this older scholarly consensus, we have in the Book of 
Jeremiah a story of the inner and outer life of a biblical writer that is unequaled for 
its fullness and depth elsewhere in the Bible, except by the story of the Apostle Paul. 

The all-time best selling monograph on a prophetic book is a study of the book 
of Jeremiah, John Skinner’s Prophecy and Religion. It was used throughout the 
English-speaking world and stayed in print for over fifty years! Skinner’s critical 
method is disclosed in the book’s subtitle, which is “Studies in the Life of Jeremiah” 
(italics added)! The enormous success of the this book was certainly not the result of 
a unique approach to the biblical writings. On the contrary, Skinner’s approach was 
essentially the same as that of other interpreters of Jeremiah ih his era. His book was 
successful precisely because it expressed the scholarly consensus so effectively, 
though the success was certainly due also to the eloquence of Skinner’s prose style 
and the relevance of his exposition to contemporary religious life. 

The illustrations I have given of the dominant approach to the prophetic writ- 
ings of fifty years ago are the most vivid ones available. They stand out, however, not 
because scholars employed a distinctive method for interpreting these particular 
books, but because the method scholars employed for interpreting prophetic books 
generally produced the fullest results in these instances. Had the scholars had their 
wish, they would have told the stories of other prophets in the same way, and 
utilized these stories as similar clues to the formation and significance of the prophe- 
tic writings. 


THE WAY IT IS 


In scholarly study of the prophets today the individual prophetic figure has been 
eclipsed by the tradition. Where previously the chief interest lay in discerning what 
was most personal and distinctive in the experiences and ideas of the individual 
prophets, that interest has been obscured by other interests. In one direction, schol- 
ars have focused attention on the prior history of ideas and literary forms employed 
by the prophets, and, in the other direction, upon the redactional adaptation and 
expansion of these ideas and forms by those who created the canonical books. Thus, 
interest in the prophets as unique individuals with personal life-stories has been 
superseded by interest in forfii-cfiticism and tradition-criticism, on one hand, and 
redaction-criticism and canon<criticism on the other. 

Further impetus to this development in prophetic studies has been provided by 
the sociological study of ancient Israel. Although this field of inquiry has roots in the 
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early decades of the twentieth century, it has come into its own only recently. 
Sociological study of the prophetic writings does not in itself require the denial of 
what is distinctive and individual in the prophetic books, or in the expeiences of the 
prophets; but it does have the effect of placing emphasis upon what is common, 
stereotypical, and institutional, and thus to draw attention away from the unique 
and the personal. , 

Having made these general remarks about the way it is in prophetic studies 
today, I now want to take a brief look at the way it is with the two prophets whom I 
have chosen as examples. 

Today there is little confidence among critics of the book of Hosea that the story 
of Hosea’s marriage can be reconstructed from clues in his oracles. But what is 
perhaps even more important is that the critics are not interested in recovering this 
story. Hosea’s marriage to a harlot and his naming of his children with strange 
prophetic names are accepted as nothing more than symbols of his message. Hosea’s 
personal experience has all but dropped out of sight as a source of his prophetic 
insights. What has taken its place as the basis of his proclamation is the Ephraimite 
prophetic tradition, which is seen to stretch back from Hosea’s time for three 
hundred years, into the pre-monarchical era. With the loss of Hosea’s domestic story 
as the basis for understanding his message, we have lost one of the foundations of the 
scholarly judgment regarding the unity of the book. Since the alleged history of 
Hosea’s love for Gomer provided the glue that held the oracles of doom and the 
oracles of redemption together, the loss of this glue has forced scholars to find other 
grounds for connecting the two. To the extent that scholars wish to do this, they are 
likely to do so on the basis of the social situation of the redactors, rather than the 
domestic situation of Hosea. 

A good illustration of this new approach to the book of Hosea is provided by 
the splendid monograph by Grace Emmerson of the University of Birmingham, 
which was published in 1984. The title is Hosea: An Israelite Prophet in Judean 
Perspective. It is the Judean redaction of the book, approximately a century after the 
time of Hosea, that interests Professor Emmerson, and she leaves entirely open the 
question of whether the individual oracles in the book were composed by Hosea 
himself or by his followers in the prophetic tradition. Thus, Hosea’s personal experi- 
ence, whatever it may have been, is a topic at least two removes away from Emmer- 
son’s attention. Her approach is perhaps not diametrically opposite to the one that 
dominated studies of Hosea fifty years ago, but it is at least 90 degrees away from it. 
But what is most remarkable about the change exhibited by this book is not a new 
critical methodology, but a new identification of what is worthy of attention in the 
prophetic writings. Emmerson, like many other contemporary Old Testament critics, 
concentrates on the very components of the literary tradition that scholars of an 
earlier time thought least significant. 

In the case of Jeremiah the shift in interest is equally dramatic, but it is even 
more remarkable, because the Book of Jeremiah is the one book above all that we 
would have expected to resist the critical trend. And, indeed, there are some inter- 
preters of the book who continue to be persuaded that the story it tells about the 
prophet is essentially historical, and that this story provides the proper framework in 
which to interpret Jeremiah’s words. Two of the four major commentaries on the 
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Book of Jeremiah written in this decade defend this view, those of J.A. Thompson 
and William Holladay. The persistence of this understanding of Jeremiah confirms 
the point I made at the beginning of this essay: that the eclipse of the prophet in 
contemporary prophetic studies is only a partial eclipse. 

Nevertheless, the other two major commentaries recently published appear to 
me to demonstrate that even in the case of Jeremiah a genuine eclipse of the figure of 
the prophet has occurred for a significant segment of the scholarly community. The 
commentaries to which I refer are those by Robert Carroll and William McKane, 
which were published in 1986. McKane’s view is less radical than Carroll’s, and yet 
his work gives substantial support to the trend in studies of Jeremiah of which 
Carroll’s book is the exemplar. In Carroll’s judgment, the story of Jeremiah told in 
the book is entirely the imaginative creation of the Deuteronomic writers, who lived 
150 years after the time of their fictive hero, and wrote for a post-exilic Jewish 
audience. All of the prose portions, which constitute half the book, he attributes to 
these writers. Furthermore, Carroll treats the poetic oracles in the book in the same 
way that scholars treat most of the poetic oracles in the books of Isaiah and the 
Twelve Prophets, namely, as the work of anonymous writers. McKane does not go 
this far. But his treatment of the prose sections of the book is similar to Carroll’s. 
And the end result of these two men’s work is an effective eclipse of the story of 
Jeremiah as an historical account, and as the basis for understanding the formation 
of the message of the book. 

But why pay attention to Carroll and McKane? Why not set them aside as 
extremists, endorse the judgment of Thompson and Holladay, and accept the canon- 
ical story of Jeremiah as the historical portrait of a real man? The reason why this 
cannot be done so simply is a methodological one, and it has to do with the history 
of the text. 

Comparison of the ancient versions of the Book of Jeremiah, especially the 
Septuagint Greek version, and the Masoretic Hebrew text, shows that very consider- 
able redactional activity took place in the transmission of the book between the time 
of the Greek translation (ca. third century BCE) and the time of the stabilization of 
the Masoretic Hebrew text, about 300 years later. If similar redactional activity 
occurred during the nearly four hundred years between the time of Jeremiah and the 
time of the Greek translation, then we would be forced to regard the book as in 
significant part the product of this long redactional process, rather than the work of 
a single prophetic figure. Such a conclusion informs the work of Carroll and 
McKane. McKane himself has made a fresh examination of the textual evidence for 
this redactional process, the results of which occupy 80 closely packed pages of his 
commentary. What this analysis gives us is the largest window we possess onto the 
redactional landscape in which the prophetic books were produced. And it makes 
the textual history of the Book of Jeremiah extremely significant for the understand- 
ing of the growth of the prophetic literature. Although it is far from clear what the 
implications may be for the other books of the prophets, with respect to Jeremiah it 
surely calls in question the methodological assumptions of Thompson and Holladay, 
and supports the methodological assumptions (though not necessarily the exegetical 
conclusions) of Carroll and McKane. 


I have illustrated a modern trend in prophetic studies with reference to two of 
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the four great collections of prophetic writings, Jeremiah and the Book of the 
Twelve. In the case of the other two great collections, Isaiah and Ezekiel, we could 
report a similar trend with respect to Isaiah, but would have to acknowledge an 
exception in the case of Ezekiel. Recent English-language commentaries on Ezekiel 
(such as those by Greenberg and Brownlee) are generally conservative with regard to 
the authorship and literary unit of the book, and, as a consequence, the allusions to 
the personal experiences of the prophet contained in the book play a more promi- 
nent role in its interpretation than similar allusions do in current interpretation of 
other prophetic books. So far, then, the figure of Ezekiel has been less subject to the 
modern eclipse than the figures of other prophets. 


THEOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 


What are the theological implications of the critical movement I have tried to de- 
scribe? 

First of all, a major change has taken place in locating what is authoritative for 
the interpreter, and, by implication, for the religious community. I am speaking now 
only about the authority of these OT traditions themselves, in so far as they may be 
deemed authoritative. The question of their ultimate authority, in relation to the 
norms of Christian or Jewish faith, is another question. There is a wide range of 
judgments on that question. Here I am commently only on the question of the 
authoritative element in the prophetic writings as such. 

Fifty years ago there was a strong emphasis in mainstream interpretation upon 
the individual prophet as the vehicle of revelation—the prophet as an inspired 
person with a singular experience and distinctive insights. As a result, enormous 
critical energy was expended in the quest for the life stories of the prophets and for 
their own, original words. And whatever was found to be secondary, or tertiary, was 
considered less ‘‘authentic,” because it was further removed from the true source of 
revelation. Consequently, it was less valuable for the witness of religious people 
today. 

Today the emphasis is upon the books themselves, and the complex literary 
traditions that produced them. Some interpreters regard the canonical form of the 
books as that which is most authoritative for theology. Others give equal weight to 
other stages in the formation of the canonical writings. But, in general, it is no longer 
the personal experiences and the distinctive words of the individual prophets that 
form the basis for the theological appropriation of the prophetic traditions. 

The second major theological implication of the shift that has occurred is that 
the concern over unique historical events, which used to preoccupy Old Testament 
interpreters as the indispensable background of the individual messages of the 
prophets has been displaced by a concern with recurring or persisting social cir- 
cumstances and social institutions, as the factors that gave rise to the prophetic 
words. It was once a cliché of biblical theology that one could not understand the 
message of a prophet unless one could discern the particular historical events that lay 
behind it. Today, there is widespread skepticism over that approach to these writ- 
ings, both as a historical possibility and as a theological necessity. 
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All in all, then, theological interest in the prophets, like literary interest, has 
moved from the unique, the individual, and the historically particular, to the typical, 
the social, and the historically general. This is not the appropriate place to try to 
account fully for the change. Doubtless it is partly the result of scientific progress in 
assessing the documents. But there may be cultural and theological factors in our 
modern situation that have influenced this development, also. Certainly, we are all 
aware of the enormous changes that have occurred in recent decades in the commun- 
ity of biblical scholars. Fifty years ago historically critical biblical scholarship was 
largely Protestant, and the majority of the scholars worked in theological seminaries. 
Today the size of this scholarly community is huge by comparison with what it was; 
it is ecumenical; and the majority of its members teach in colleges and universities, 
many of them public institutions. I do not see how such important changes in the 
character of the scholarly community could have failed to affect interests and 
perspectives, including theological perspectives. But this whole question is a topic for 
another essay. 

The recent development in the study of the prophets, which I have been describ- 
ing, puts the prophetic writings in a kind of limbo in Old Testament scholarship. The 
main trend in the reading of the Old Testament writings today is narrative reading. 
The story is primary, whether it be short stories like the Book of Ruth and the 
individual narratives in the Pentateuch, or long stories, like the great Pentateuchal 
narrative itself and the Deuteronomic History. What is not narrative, or cannot be 
set in some kind of narrative frame, is much less interesting. It is also much less 
engaging personally, existentially. This does not mean that the prophets have drop- 
ped out of sight, but it does mean that they have become relatively less important 
than they once were, first of all for biblical scholars, and consequently, I presume, for 
the religious communities that use the Bible. 

Is there any remedy available to restore the prophets to their former place? I do 
not know the answer to this question. Certainly the critique of social injustice and 
idolatry contained in the prophetic books continues to be an active resource for 
prophetic voices in church and synagogue today. It seems unlikely that this will 
change. And certain popular passages in the Prophets will doubtless maintain their 
popularity. Those few texts that are in the New Common Lectionary will be read in 
services. Perhaps this is enough. After all, there is nothing intrinsically wrong with 
the change that has taken place in scholarly perception of the prophets, or the 
advancement of the narrative portions of the Old Testament to the center of 
the stage. 

I must say that I am not impressed by some current efforts to construe the 
prophetic books themselves in quasi-narrative fashion, and thus make capital of the 
new enthusiasm for the story. John Watts has attempted to do this in his new 
commentary on Isaiah. He does this by construing the entire book as one grand 
theatrical drama in twelve historical acts: a construction which is arbitrary and 
unconvincing. 

In the base of the Book of Jeremiah the prospects are more promising. Carroll’s 
effort to understand the whole story of the prophet, as it is told in the book, against 
the background of nascent Judaism in the fifth century BCE is a venture worth 
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taking, though he himself has not answered adequately all the questions it raises. 

I have said enough. Obviously, the story of contemporary prophetic studies is 
an unfinished story. The contents of the next chapter are quite uncertain. However, 
scholarly interests in the prophets is still lively, and there is every reason to expect 
interesting and useful work in this field during Union Seminary’s fourth half- 
century—not least, we may hope, right here at Union, where the vitality of biblical 
scholarship remains strong and steady after a remarkable 150 years! 
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Interpreting the Bible in Southeast Asia 


E. John Hamlin 


THE HERMENEUTICAL CHAIN 


I would like to describe hermeneutics as participation in the chain of communication 
implied in the Hebrew causative verb form (hiph’il). This grammatical device is 
obscured by translations like “declare,” (lit., “make clear” to the observer, e.g., 
Jeremiah 4:5), “proclaim” (lit. “cause them to hear,” e.g., Jeremiah 4:5), “proclaim” 
(lit. “cause them to hear,” e.g., Jeremiah 4:5), “teach” (lit., “cause to know,” e.g., 
Psalm 43:8; or “cause to go” in the right way, e.g., Isaiah 28:9) and “explain” (lit., 
“cause to understand,” e.g., Isaiah 28:9). 

Note that the emphasis is not so much on the art of speaking but rather on the 
process of communication by which the communicator causes the receptor to hear, 
see, know, and understand a message in a particular situation. To borrow an expres- 
sion from James Sanders, hermeneutics is the art of conjugating the verbs of [God’s] 
continuing activity in particular contexts of culture, religion, and history.! 

God is the first link in the chain, the initiator of the process of speaking and 
hearing (e.g., Isaiah 43:12; 48:6cd). The next link may be the people of Israel, or any 
representative of the people: Moses, priest, prophet, or sage. From the point of view 
of readers in Southeast Asia, it is important to hear the witness of the wisdom 
tradition that the goal of the process is to cause people anywhere in the world to 
hear, see, know, and understand the word of life. These are ordinary people at home, 
on the farm, in the forest, in the marketplace, in refugee camps; or it may be those in 
positions of power in the courts, the defense establishment, public service, financial 
empires, or transnational corporations (Proverbs 1:20-—21; 8:1—-3, 14-16). 

As each link in the chain does its work, the next link continues the process by 
making the message clear to other receptors, causing them to hear, see, know, 
understand (Isaiah 21:10; 48:6ab; 1 John 1:3) both in Israel and among the nations 
(Psalm 9:12, Eng. 11). Following are some reflections on the hermeneutical task in 
those parts of Asia where I have lived and worked. 


THE HERMENEUTICAL TASK 


1. Hermeneutics must help a minority church 


In a situation where the church is less than one percent of the population, it is clear 
that hermeneutics cannot be the esoteric labor of scholars. It must rather help the 
believing community to find answers to questions of identity and mission. Biblical 
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interpretation which does not speak to church people or to those interested in the 
Christian faith cannot ke called by the name of hermeneutics. K.H. Ting, President 
of Nanking Theological Seminary, says that theology “must be in conversation not 
only with the social and cultural context within which the church finds its being, but 
also within the minds and hearts of the masses of Christians within the fold of the 
church.”? 

When my Thai students told me that what they learned in my Old Testament 
class was very interesting, but that they couldn’t use it in the congregations where 
they were doing their field work, I felt the need for a reassessment of my teaching 
goals in the direction of a more effective hermeneutical method. I had to equip them 
for their part in the chain of speaking and hearing in their churches. 

A major way of “causing to hear” was the use of drama, traditionally the most 
commonly used means of passing on cultural heritage in Asia. No one could grow up 
in Southeast Asia without knowing about the Ramayana and the Mahabarata epics. 
Informal classroom dramas based on the stories of the judges, Naboth’s vineyard, 
Elijah on Mount Carmel, Micaiah ben Imlah, and the life of Jeremiah served as 
starters of discussions about the relevance of these biblical stories for Thailand, 
Burma, Singapore and Malaysia today. 

An original dramatic trilogy based on the Exodus narratives was produced 
twice with different generations of students, and played to congregations throughout 
Thailand by a traveling team. These and other plays directed by my wife Fran with 
benefit of the course of religious drama here at Union carried a message that has 
lasted. This last October, when the (United Protestant) Church of Christ in Thailand 
invited us back to attend the 19th General Assembly, I used biblical illustrations 


from the period of the wilderness wanderings in my opening sermon, and found an 
immediate response from those who had been a part of the earlier productions or 
had seen them. 


2. Hermeneutics evaluates methods in terms of its goal of causing an increase in 
hearing, seeing, knowing, and understanding. 


I had to rethink my use of the historical-critical approach to the study of the Bible. 
On the one hand, the study of the ancient sources, the process of formation of the 
biblical text, and the historical background of much of the Old Testament could free 
the students from the ‘primary naivete” of literalism and give them new ideas of the 
meaning of revelation and inspiration, as well as the importance of the historical 
setting in seeking the meaning of the text. 

On the other hand, this approach by itself tended to reduce the authority of the 
bible in the eyes of the students. Some would say that the Bible was something 
someone just thought up. This approach, it seems, did not fit easily into their way of 
thinking, much less that of the people in the congregation. What they needed, then 
was a “secondary naivete”> which would have a dynamic view of Scripture and still 
accept it as the bearer of a genuine message from God for them. 

They responded much more readily to an approach which emphasized the 
rhetorical structure of a passage as a clue to meaning and interpretation. | taught 
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them how to use a concordance in cross-referencing, to search for deeper meanings 
of words, so as to enrich their understanding of the text. They also resonated to a 
canonical approach to Scripture which assumes a theological reason for the present 
arrangement of the text, and allows the use of lines of connection backward to 
Genesis and forward to the New Testament in the search for new meanings which 
were not necessarily part of the original text in question. I like to think that these 
methods helped them to become links in the chain of communications to fellow 
Christians and those of other faiths and ideologies. 


3. An effective hermeneutics assumes a knowledge of the thought world of those 
who form the next link in the chain of speaking and hearing. 


If the effectiveness of hermeneutics is measured not by the content of the message but 
by what happens in the mind and heart of the other person or persons, the thought 
world of the other becomes a very important factor in the process. I began to 
discover what kind of warld my students were living in when one student asked 
privately whether the cruel practice of disemboweling pregnant women mentioned in 
Amos 1:13 was for the purpose of using the unborn fetus as a talisman. Not long 
after that, another student confided in us that he was carrying the dried-up fetus of 
his still-born twin brother around his neck. His mother had tied it to a string and put 
it around his neck as a child. He continued to wear it even after he became a 
Christian, and entered seminary. A course on animism in his third year (of six) gave 
him the faith perspective he needed to remove it from his neck and throw it in the 
river, and thus get his freedom. 

The task of causing to hear, see, know and understand in that kind of thought 
world is a challenging one. The story of Balaam the soothsayer whose curse was 
overcome by God was a powerful illustration of the words of Deutero-Isaiah that the 
Most high God “frustrates the omens of liars and makes fools of diviners” (Isaiah 
44:25). Christians in Southeast Asia look to the Bible for a source of power over the 
powers and beings that inhabit the non-human world, and courage to live without 
fear in a world made unpredictable by these powers. 

In a village where I once spent a week with a group of Christian students, there 
was a need to widen a footpath to make it into a motor road. The problem was that a 
spirit house about four feet high and three feet wide had stood beside the path for 
many years. Anyone foolish enough to remove it would risk incurring the anger of 
the spirit. The village headman asked the small group of Christian villagers to do the 
job since it was known that they believed in the Most High God and had no fear of 
spirits. Their service for the public good was made possible by their faith. 

Incidentally, that small Christian community had its beginnings with a particu- 
lar family who, having somehow escaped a disease spreading through the village, 
was accused of witchcraft and driven out of the village. They had found hope and 
courage from the Reverend Daniel MacGilvary, an early missionary who helped 
them return to their own property and begin a new life there. 

In the small Christian communities of Southeast Asia, Satan, the chief of the evil 
spirits is a very real part of the inhabitants’ thought world, although he is believed to 
work mainly on the individual level, trying to destroy individual lives and interper- 
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sonal relationships. An additional hermeneutical task lay in trying to broaden their 
understanding of the unseen world to include the principalities and powers that 
operate in political, economic, and social life. 


4. The Problem of Identity 


More than half of my seminary students in Thailand were first generation Christians. 
Their decision to accept Christ had implied a renunciation of former ways, most 
often seen in terms of ethical standards of personal behavior, and a personal loyalty 
to Christ. However, the association of Christianity with foreign missionaries made 
others look on them as only partly Thai. In Burma a national slogan was “the only 
good Burmese is a Buddhist.” In Thailand, parents often resented their son’s or 
daughter’s change of religious loyalty as a break in family solidarity across the 
generations. In schools or government circles, as well as on family occasions, cere- 
monies often had a Buddhist content that raised questions for the conscientious 
Christian as to whether to bow the head, pour lustral water, burn sandalwood, or 
join in the chanting. Earlier missionaries had taught Christians to avoid any partici- 
pation in such ceremonies and never to enter Buddhist temples in order to avoid 
temptation to go back to the old ways, or come under the influence of spirits. The 
problem of identity, however, became more complicated than that. 

Hermeneutics presented new questions for members of God’s people, who were 
at the same time citizens of China, Thailand, Burma, Singapore and Malaysia. 

Should they see themselves as riding on the ark of salvation above the flood- 
chaos of conflict and suffering of their time, or as heralds of a new humanity 
bringing righteousness and peace in a warring world? 

Should they see their own nation as one of the 72 nations in the symbolic world 
map of Genesis 10, under God’s covenant and blessing as in Genesis 9, or as builders 
of the Tower of Babel? 

Should they understand themselves as called out of their own milieu like Ab- 
raham, or sent into the world with a message of blessing, again like Abraham? 

Does the suffering endured by the slaves in Egypt bind them to all those who 
suffer oppression, and does the escape from slavery signify a separation from the 
world, or a preparation for discipleship in the world? 

Does the covenant at Sinai separate them from the world, or does it make them 
“in the world but not of the world?” 

Is their “promised land” in heaven, or is it the soil on which they and their 
ancestors have lived? Are the Canaanites to be identified with their neighbors on Doi 
Saket Kao Road, or with those who grow rich on drug smuggling and public corrup- 
tion, or the blood-sucking money lenders? 

Is Buddhism to be identified with Baalism or the cult of Asherah or Molech, or 
should they look elsewhere for the meaning of Baal and Asherah in the new world of 
meaning in which they now live? If so, how are they to interpret the long struggle 
against Baalism in ancient Israel? Can they find biblical justification for dialogue 
with people holding other faiths and ideologies, without compromising their own 
covenantal faith? 
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Can they hear the prophets speaking to their nation about justice, oppression, 


sin and salvation, even though 98% of the people do not know God as Christians 
do? 


If the fall of Jerusalem in 587 B.C.E. is the Old Testament equivalent to the 
crucifixion of Jesus in the New Testament, what does this mean in the social change, 
revolution, and turbulence of this time in history? 
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For more information 
on these and other recent 

titles, write 
for a copy of our latest 
ca ; tion 


— ofmost 
publications are availab! 
to qualified professors. 
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At your bookstore, or write: 


WM. B. EERDMA NS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
"9 JEFFERSON AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MI 
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Orbis Theological Studies— 


Leonardo Boff 

PASSION OF CHRIST 
PASSION OF THE WORLD 
The Facts, Their Interpretation, 
and Their Meaning Yesterday 

and Today 

Boff shows the relationship between 
the cross and suffering today. “A 
courageous attempt to let Jesus ap- 
pear in all the power and weakness of 


his humanity.”—SEBASTIAN KAPPEN, SJ 


$9.95 paper, $19.95 cloth 


Clodovis Boff 
THEOLOGY AND PRAXIS 


Epistemological Foundations 
Foreword by Adolphe Gesche 

“The soundest effort so far to build a 
solid epistemological foundation for 
Latin American liberation theology.” 
—OTTO MADURO $19.95 paper 


Walbert Buhimann 

THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE 

A Model for the Year 2001 

Epilogue by Karl Rahner 

A fascinating review of the changes 

taking place in the church. “Provoca- 

tive and stimulating mission theory.” 
—International Christian Digest 

“An Outstanding Book of 1986” 

—Intermnational Bulletin of 

Missionary Research $10.95 paper 


Richard J. Cassidy 

SOCIETY AND POLITICS IN 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 
Cassidy reveals the startling social 
and political content of Luke’s Acts. 
“ ..a timely contribution to one of 
the burning issues of Lukan research.” 
—JOHN H. ELLIOTT, University of San 
Francisco $9.95 paper, $19.95 cloth 


J. Severino Croatto 

BIBLICAL HERMENEUTICS 
Toward a Theory of Reading as 
the Production of Meaning 

Clearly and concisely Croatto sum- 
marizes differing methods of biblical 
interpretation. “A classic in the 
modern history of hermeneutics.” 
—B. DAVIE NAPIER, Pacific School 

of Religion $9.95 paper, $19.95 cloth 


Rebecca S. Chopp 

THE PRAXIS OF SUFFERING 

An Interpretation of Liberation and 

Political Theologies 

“Skillfully interprets what is going on 

at this time in European political 

theologies and Latin American libera- 

tion theologies.” 

—FREDERICK HERZOG, Duke University 
12.95 paper 


ORBIS BOOKS 
Maryknoll, NY 10545 


1-800-258-5838 
In NY call collect 914-941-7687 











Toward the Ultimate Meaning 
of God 


Gustavo Gutiérrez 
ON JOB 
God-Talk and the Suffering 
of the Innocent 
A profound reflection connecting the 
Old Testament story of Job to the 
lives of the poor today. “Inquisitive, 
brilliant. penetrating: this study brings 
us closer to Job and to ourselves.” 
—ELIE WIESEL 

$8.95 paper, $19.95 cloth 


Pablo Richard 

DEATH OF CHRISTENDOMS, 

BIRTH OF THE CHURCH 

An economic, sociological, and politi- 

cal analysis of the history of the church 

in Latin America that contrasts the new 

church of the poor with the ecclesiasti- 

cal system transplanted from Europe. 
$10.95 paper, $21.95 cloth 


Juan Luis Segundo 

THE CHRIST OF THE 
IGNATIAN EXERCISES 

Jesus of Nazareth 

Yesterday and Today 

Volume IV 

Segundo provides a way that anyone 
can use to recapture an enriching ex- 
perience of the significance of Jesus 
of Nazareth in personal life. 


$9.95 paper 


THE PRAXIS 
OF 
SUFFERING 





NEW — Faith Meets Faith Series 
on Interreligious Dialogue 


TOWARD A UNIVERSAL 
THEOLOGY OF RELIGION 
Leonard Swidler, editor 
Hans Kung, Wilfred Cantwell Smith, 
John Cobb, and Raimundo Pannikar 
address the idea of a universal 
theology and elicit responses from 
theologians of major world religions. 
$9.95 paper, $19.95 cloth 


Jon Sobrino 

JESUS IN LATIN AMERICA 

“. .rooted in the experience of El 
Salvador and Latin America. . . 
Sobrino presses questions toward the 
ultimate mystery of God. This book is 
a major contribution.” 
—PHILIPBERRYMAN $11.95 paper 
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